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A good many people, who are equally inclined to 
a number of sins, seem to think that if they reso- 
luiely abstain from the majority of them, dereliction 
in one or two is excusable. If they are honest in 
money matters, they look for a lenient treatment of 
their drunkenness; and so on. Has any of these 
traders in offenses ever been able to find any warrant 
for his conduct in the Bible or in common sense? 
Has it ever, after all, been able to quiet his own 
conscience ? 


“T’m not afraid of lightning,” said a little girl 
whom we know. “ It’s the thunder I'm afraid of. I’m 
afraid that will hit me.” A good many of us have 
that way of estimating power—by the amount of 
noise it makes in the world. But the quietest things 
and the quietest people have, as a rule,a great deal 
more furce and a great deal more effectiveness than 
the more noisy ones. One quiet example of saintly 
living has more power ia any church or in any com- 
mumty than the luudest talker there about entire 
consecration. 


Some personal criticism is kind, for it tries to give 
benefit; but there is a sort of criticism which is both 





gratuitous and unkind, because it cruelly attacks 
what cannot be helped. As Sir Walter Scott said to 
his publisher, who had been criticising him for what 
he could not avuid: “ Tell a young beauty that she 
wears an unbecoming dress, or speaks too loud, cr any 
other fault she can correct, and she w.ll do so if she 
has sense and a good opinion of your taste. But tell 
a failing beauty that her hair is getting gray, her 
wrinkles apparect, her gait heavy, and you will 
affl ct the poor old lady without rendering her any 
service. She knows all that better than you.” If 
everybody would remember this, and stop to think, 
before they speak, of the difference between helpful 
personal criticism and brutal impertinence, fewer 
hearts would ache. 

Some recent discussions concerning the effcct of 
prohibitory temperance legislation in Maine have 
brought out a number of interesting statements con- 
cerning the prevalence of liquor-drinking in that 
state, in the “ good old times” when the Maine Law 
was unknown. The Lewiston Journal, which is 
edited by an ex-governor of the state, sums up the 
matter by declaring that “the most prudent and 
cautious statistics show that there is not over one-tenth 
the amount of liquor consumed, inhabitant for inhab- 
itant, that there was fifiy years ago;” and that the 
places where the enforcement of the law is now most 
lax, are those which show the largest proportion of 
crime. A well-known writer has declared that in 
his boyhood days in a Maine town, it was by no 
means an uncommon thing for drunken men to 
freeze to death on their way home; and he has put 
on record, in a striking paragraph, one of the means 
then used to return the frc zen bodies to the “ relatives 
and friends of the family.” In that town, he says, 
“a drunkard had been found across the river, frozen 
stark and stiff, with his bottle at his side. An icy 
rain had fallen before he was found, which, freezing 
as it fell, encased the body in a transparent armor of 
ice. He was brought to the church, and placed in 
the lower porch, upon a board supported by two 
benches, in order to be recognized. I saw him lying 
there, stark and stiff, like a statue of solid glass, his 
jug crystal zed avd grasped ia his icy hand.” If the 
pen of a Victor Hugo or the pencil of a Doré had 
drawn this picture, it would have been thought 
wildly extravagant ; but here it is, a real picture of 
life in a quit New England town. That the exhibi- 
tion of vitrificd men no longer has a place in the 
ritual of the churches of the region is one of the 
changes which have been promoted, if not wrought, 
by restrictive legislation. As ex-governor Dingley 
says, in the article from which we first quoted: 
“Prohibition supplements, just as the law against 
larceny supplements, moral forces. Neither sup- 
presses altogether, but both restrain.” This seems to 
be a pretty general opinion in Maine itself, concern- 
ing the workings of prohibitory legislation within its 
borders; fur both the state conventions of political 
parties have just declared against any tampering 
with the existing law. And yet the statement will 
continue to be made, by persons who are not familiar 
with the facts in the case, that “ prohibitory legisla- 
tion in Maine has broken down utterly.” 





Concerning the conflict between science and 
religion we have noanxiety. True science will never 





harm true religion; nor will real religion oppose 
real science. But the conflict between science and 
rhetoric is a very different matter. Our sympathies 
commonly incline to the rhetoric ; but our ecnvictions 
will be more or less warped by the disclosures of 
science. It was with reluctance that we gave up 
William Tell and Pocahontas as historical and rhe- 
torical myths. It was not altogether agreeable to be 
forced to abandon rhetorical references to Dr. Wil.iam 
Morrison as a rescued mission scholar, and to Thomas 
Jefferson’s tribute to American Sunday-schools as 
reported by Daniel Webster. But these things, and 
many like them, gave way under the march of critical 
investigation, to the decided impoverishing of our 
rhetorical treasury. And now there is threatened a 
more serious loss, in the matter of the germinating 
power of seeds from the tombs of Egypt. How many 
a song and story, how many a platform speech and 
pulpit discourse, has recaived its most impressive 
illustration from that grain of wheat out of the 
Egyptian mummy case, “revivified by the sun and 
air, and caused to germinate and fructify, after thirty 
centuries of slumber in the silent tomb!” Right in 
the face of the rhetoric of the ages comes the British 
Society of Biblical Archeology with the declaration, 
from one of its savans, that grains of wheat cannot 
be preserved alive fur a long period, because the seat 
of their vitality is very elightly protected by a thin 
covering ; and that “ this covering could not prevent 
their drying up, and the carbonization of their 
tissues.” A second distinguished naturalist affirms 
that the longest case on record of seeds retaining their 
vitality is one hundred and eighty years; these seeds 
being of a much denser covering than wheat. It is 
further in evidence that a specimen of “ resuscitated 
mummy wheat,” submitted to examination in sup- 
port of the popular rhetorical statement, “proved to 
be that of the oat! a plant quite unknown in ancient 
Egypt.” At this rate science would finally be the 
ruin of rhetoric, were it not for the thick skin and 
indisputable vitality of these rhet.rical illustrations. 
However it may be with mummy wheat, no long 
burial will deprive an illustration of this sort—with 
its perennial utility—of its revivifyiog and germinat- 
ing power. Whoever disentombs it will fiud it as 
instinct with life as evcr, and the worst that can 
happen to it will be a new burial with another 
funeral oration over it by an archeological or histori- 
cal scciety. We watch the conflict between science 
and rhetoric with interest. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


A man’s name stands for himse!f. It is that by 
which he is known to others. In the long run it 
fairly represents the man at his reputed worth in the 
community. However insignificant or inappropriate 
that name may have seemed when firat given to him, 
or when first heard by the public, it comes finally to 
include in its very mention, to all who know bim or 
who know of him, the man’s distinguishing charac- 
teristics, his attainments, and his fuli record of good 
and ill. 

The name Martian Luther, or William Shakespeare, 
or Oliver Cromwell, or Guy Fawkes, or George Wash- 
ington, or Napoleon Bonaparte, or Daniel Webster, 
brings at once to our mind the history and the 
measure of the man named. Whatever chicfly tended 
to give that man honor or discredit in his character 
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and in his conduct is associated at once with the name 
itself. The noted names of fiction represent in the 
public mind the imaginary characters to which they 
are attached, so that they are used as standards of 
description and comparison among real personages. 
To speak of Don Quixote, or Robinson Crusoe, or 
Mr. Pickwick, or Timothy Titmarsh, or Diana Ver- 
non, or Becky Sharp, or Evangeline, is to bring up 
at once the portraitures designated by those names ; 
and multitudes are familiar with the characters while 
unable to say who were their authcra. Hence it is 
that the name has come to be synonymous with the 
reputation ; so that of one it is said, 

He left a name at which the world grew pa’e, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale ; 
while of othera it is asked, 

Who hath not owned, with rapture smitten frame, 

The power of grace, the magic of a name? 

Hence, also, it is that the Scripiures tell us that 
“a good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches ;” that “a good name is better than precious 
ointment ;” and that as a test of one’s name “the 
day of death [is better, surer] than the day of one’s 
birth ;” moreover, that God will give to those who 
serve him “a name and a praise among all people 
of the earth ;” while “ the name of the wicked shall 
rot.” It is this truth of revelation and of reason that 
Shakespeare paraphrases : 

Good name in man and woman, my dear lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 
’T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

In view of the obvious importance of a man’s name 
to himself, it would seem as if men would be pecu- 
liarly and vigilantly watchful of their names, and 
scrupulously careful of the risks run with them. But 
this is by no means the case. Although there is 
nothing save his integrity which is more important 
to a man than his name, there is hardly any of his 
possessions which the average man does not guard 
more jealously and hold more sacred than his name. 
Indeed, the reckless or careless use of their names is 
one of men’s most common and culpable errors. 

It is clear that in writing his name on the back of 
a note of hand a man commits himself to the pay- 
ment of that note in case the maker of it fails to pay. 
Because this involves a pecuniary risk, men are more 
careful of their names just here than in almost any 
other connection ; yet men often lend their names as 
endoreers when they would never think of directly 
loaning the amount involved to the man whom they 
help with their names. Many an otherw’s2 cautious 
business man owes his ruin to his failure to realize 
that his name stood for himself; and that in lending 
his name he loaned himself, without the power or the 
possibility of protecting himself in the perilous vicis- 
situdes of commercial life. But where a man has no 
fear of immediate pecuniary risk he is far less likely 
to be cautious with his name. He is perhaps asked 
to be a director in a railroad corporation, a bank, 
or an insurance company ; or a manager of a benevo- 
lent institution, or a manufacturing concera. Other 
good names are already secured to the organization. 
Why should he refuse his? There is an implied 
recognition of the value of his name in the asking for 
its use. Added honor may come to him through his 
new prominence in this relation. He is flattered by 
the compliment of the invitation, or he is willing to 
take the chances of a gain to his reputation through 
its acceptance, and his name goes on to the list. 
Does the man realize that by that act of his all that 
he is, and all that he has which is worth having, is 
fairly embarked in that new enterprise; and that if 
there is any fraud or failure or bad management 
there, he is, and he fairly deserves to be, held morally 
responsible therefor, and must permanently suffer 
accordingly ? 

The careless use of one’s name is even more com- 
mon and more flagrant than in the instances already 





referred to, in the signing of petitions and recom- 
mendations, where there is supposed to be no re- 
sponsibility beyond the mere siguature. A citizen is 
asked to sign a petition in favor of certain proposed 
legislative action, or for the appointment to office of 
a particular applicant. It seems a very little matter 
just to write his name on that paper—and there is an 
end of it! It might seem ungracious to refuse. He 
would like to do a favor for the one who calls on him, 
if he could do it without serious cost or inconvenience 
to himeelf. So he puts his name to that paper, when 
he would never think of making a handsome cash 
subscription in favor of the proposed action. In so 
doing he invests himself as a whole in the entire 
transaction. For whatever may come of the legisla- 
tion sought, or for whatever may be done by the 
person recommended through the use of that signer’s 
name with its reputation and influence, he has a full 
measure of responsibility ; and he may yet learn this 
to his sorry cost. No cash payment of any reason- 
able amount, without his name, in aid of a matter of 
public or private interest, involves such risk to a man 
of character and means as is taken by him when he 
simply signs his name to a petition in furtherance of 
that movement. 

So ready are men to sign their names to a petiti.n 
or a recommendation on the simple request of a 
friend, that signatures in this line are commonly 
counted of little comparative worth by those most 
familiar with the ways of the world. The story is 
told, whether true or not (if not true it might have 
been), that some years ago a man in Albany laid a 
wager that he would obtain the signatures of at least 
fifty prominent citizens to a petition for the hanging 
of the Rev. De. Sprague from the tower cf his own 
church; and that the names were actually obtained 
accordingly. The method employed was by securing 
the name of one good man to the petition with an 
understanding of the j ke involved, and then prcffer- 
ing it to others hurriedly, with a general statement 
that it was for a new lamp-post where one was greatly 
needed—or something of that sort. Men signed the 
petition without reading it on the strength of this 
statement and of the names already attached to it. 
They for the first time realized how their reputation 
for carefulness and good sense was involved in the 
simple writing of their names, when the petition was 
published in the daily papers with their signatures 
duly attached. It is not in Faust alone that a foolish 
man seems ready to sell his soul by signing his name. 
Such a contract could nowadays obtain signatures, 
without its reading, on the business streets of some of 
our cities, and in the halls of some of our col- 
leges. Every month there appear subscription-books 
with accompanying recommendations in the name of 
distinguished scholars or statesmen, when it is evident 
that the signera had made no thorough investigation 
of the work commended. Indeed, it is not long since 
that a peculiarly unwerthy book had among other 
commendations the statement by one of the more 
highly honored names of America to the effect that 
the signer knew the author, and had no doubt that 
the book he was to write would be a good one! And 
there are schools recommended by prominent citizens 
who are entirely unacquainted with the fitness of the 
teachers employed, or with the practical workings of 
the methodsemployed. How often, moreover, a man is 
recommended for a place under the municipal or fed- 
eral government, or in a public institution, by ascore of 
citizens not one of whom would employ that man in 
a similar position in the private business of the signer ! 

This is a matter that well deserves your considering. 
Your name is worth more to you than anything else you 
possess with the power of its disposal. It is your wis- 
dom and your duty to guard your namesacredly. Never 
loan it except with the understanding that in so doing 
you risk yourself and all your choicest acquisitions. 
If any one asks you to give your name as the mana- 
ger of an institution or corporation, as an officer of a 
social organization, as the recommender of a school, 
a business firm, or an applicant for office or service, 
give him almost anything else before you give your 





name. Empty your pocket-book for him ; leave your 


business and go from house to house in his behalf; 
sit up nights to be of advantage to him; but unless 
you are ready to do all this—and a great deal more 
—don’t sign his papers. 


PEDANTRY., 

There are some words which, having once had a 
good meaning, have come to a second state, in which 
they only convey to the mind an idea of something 
unpleasant or unworthy. One of these is the word 
pedant, which originally signified, in Eaglish, nothing 
worse than a school-master, but at length came to in- 
dicate one making pretense to the possession of more 
learning than he really has, or one making an osten- 
tatious or boastful show cf what he really does know. 
Just as this word has fallen from its former innocent 
estate, so falls the school-master, or any one else, who 
permits himself to make a silly parade of the knowl- 
edge which he thinks he possesses. It is well to have 
a goodly store of wisdom, and to use that store aright ; 
but it is never proper to bring it forth at an unsea- 
sonable time or for mere purposes of display. 

Pedantry and pride are very closely connected, 
and since the temptation to personal vanity is one of 
the moat persistent of the passions that vex the human 
breast, it is not strange that one finds in man a 
common desire that the world should think him a 
knowing personage, in one way or another. This 
desire runs all through life, from the baby who shouts 
for the benefit of every hearer the few words he has 
learned, to the mumbling old man who repeats his 
dull story in every ear he can bid to listen. It is not 
only the children who make themselves ridiculous by 
an untimely eagerness to display their wisdom, and 
to let all the world know the fact which they have 
just learned. A great many people go through life, 
holding up their hands like a child at school, that 
they may get a chance to tell what they know, or 
think they know. Their frequent displays of igno- 
rance are often so mortifying that one turns witha . 
sort of pleasure to the stolid silence of ignorance, 
for those who always hold their tongues often seem 
wiser than those who always speak before they are 
asked. Real learning is likely to be quiet and self- 
contained ; but the affectation of learning must always, 
parrot-like, be calling out even before it has half 
mastered the little task which was set before it. 

There are pedants and pedants; and we should 
not forget that bookish pedants are by no means the 
only, or the worst, owners of the name. Odnae of the 
most insufferable characteristics of pedantry is the 
assumption, by people of any clase, that what they 
know is the real knowledge, and that what other people 
know is either wicked and foolish, or at best tolerable 
and harmless. Most people are not wise in “ book- 
learning,” and so they are more zealous than ever 
to make a pedantic display in branches with which 
they feel themselves familiar. They are really a 
little ashamed of themselves, but they therefore are 
louder and more self-asserting than ever. Nobody 
is so positive as he who secretly doubts the truth of 
what he is zaying. Therefore there isa pedantry of 
society, of business, of profession, of place of residence, 
of family and friends, of personal | abits and pecca- 
dilloes, and of sin and vice themselves. One of the 
best papers in Addison's Spectator is devoted to this 
subject ; and the vigorous old essay is as timely now 
as it wasin 1711. “A man,” says Addison, “ who 
has been brought up among books, and is able to talk 
of nothing else, is a very indifferent companion, and 
what we call a pedant. But, methinks, we should 
enlarge the title, and give it to every one that does 
not know how to think out of his profession and par- 
ticular way of life. What is a greater pedant thana 
mere man of the town? Bar him the play-houses, a 
catalegue of the reigaing beauties, and an account of 
a few fashicnable distempersa that have befallen him, 
and you strike him dumb. How many a pretty 
gentleman’s knowledge lies all within the verge of 
the Court? He will tell you the names of the princi- 
pal favorites, repeat the shrewd sayings of a man of 
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quality, whisper an intrigue that is not yet blown 
upon by common fame; or, if the sphere of his obser- 
vations is a little larger than ordinary, will perhaps 
enter into all the incidents, turns, and revolutions in 
a game of ombre. Whenhe has gone thus far, he 
has shown you the whole circle of his accomplish- 
ments, his parts are drained, and he is disabled from 
any further conversation. What are these but rank 
pedants? and yet these are the men who value them- 
selves most on their exemption from the pedantry of 
colleges.” 

Let the modern reader heed Addison's sensible 
words, and make up his mind not to be a pedant at 
all, and at any rate not a pedant in folly or in sin. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no end to the variety of methods by which 
the effort is made to arouse and instruct Sunday-school 
teachers, that they may be more in earnest and better 
skilled in their work. Local normal classes and institutes 
and general conventions ard assemblies all have their 
part in the line of this effort. Among other fresh experi- 
ments is one reported from Sturgis, Michigan, by the 
Rev. A. H. Gillet. At the suggestions of some well- 
known workers who are pleazed with his plan he describes 
it as follows: 


The demand for something more than state and county con- 
ventions has called into being Chautauqua, and the course of 
normal study connected therewith. The question of importance 
after this has been, how to get teachers to Chautauqua, or 
bring Chautauqua to teachers. A partial answer to this ques 
tion has been the inaugural of assemblies like Chautauqua at 
Round Lake, Clear Lake, Thousand Islands, Cazenovia, Late- 
side, Loveland, etc. Normal c’asses have been formed, and 
carried through successfally in many localities; and yet there 
is a demand for something more. The vast army of Sunday- 
school workers desire and need the inspiration that comes from 
the almost magic contact of the great leaders in this important 
branch of church work. They need to see these men and 
women, not only on the platform as lecturers, held by the formal 
rules and customs of the convention; but each in his or her 
chosen field, exemplifying special work, not only in the state- 
ment of methods and plans, but in the thousand and one other 
ways revealed only in the indescribable something in the living 
teacher. The most profitable part of the normal course at 
Chautauqua, to the thoughtful and active teacher, is the sug- 
gestions of methods he obtains while closely watching Peltz, 
Hurlbut, Worden, Vincent, and others at their work as teachers. 
The mass of teachers who cannot visit any of these great sum- 
mer universities desire and need to see these specialists at work 
in their chosen field. In other words, we need normal Sunday- 
school institutes. A plan has been developed, almost provi- 
dentially, by which this very ideal can be substantially realized 
in almost any community. The writer was some years since by 
the generosity and thoughtfulness of his Sunday-school, enabled 
to visit Chautauqua. While there enjoying the rich things of 
the programme, most naturally his thought turned gratefally 
toward the kind friends at home, and the question arose, Cannot 
some of these valuable things be said where they are needed? 
Out of this there came the suggestion of a course of lectures. 
Dr. Vincent and the Kev. J. S. Ostrander were accord ngly 
secured as lecturers. While arranging details, the idea sug- 
gested itself, ““Why not have some institute work with the aid 
of these men?” Accordingly a circular was issued, requesting 
all interested in such a plan to send their names to the secretary. 
Quite an interest manifesting itself, it was finally arranged that 
we should have four evening lectures, two by Dr. Vincent and 
two by Mr. Ostrander. The lectures were to be on successive 
evenings of the same week. A programme was made up for 
each of the four days. The assistance of well-known and 
successful workers from Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, and other 
cities, was obtained ; a good musical director engaged; a large 
choir with cornet and supporting instruments orgauized; the 
Opera House hired. The meetings were thoroughly advertised. 
A large expense had been incurred in providing this programme. 
To meet this, an admission fee was charged of thirty five cents 
for the full day and evening’s sessions ; and ten cents for a single 
session, morning or afternoon; one dollar for a full course 
ticket, admitting to all the institute sessions, and securing a 
reserved seat for the evening lectures. A large number of 
tickets were taken in advance. Board was guaranteed to vis- 
itors at one dollar for the four days. The result was that the 
little city of Hillsdale enjoyed a rare privilege in the way of 
teacher training, and the church assuming the financial respon- 
sibility put into its treasury $150. Seven of these institutes 
have already been held, and with uniform success. When 
thoroughly worked, they are practicable in small as well as large 
places, one of the series having been held in a village of two 
thousand inhabitants. During these institutes no time is con- 
sumed in speech-making or debates. All the time is economi- 
cally used in practical and thorough work. At the close an 
examination is held, and ‘institute diplomas” are awarded the 
successful candidates. The plan has proved not only successfal, 
but profitable, and receives the hearty endorsement of the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, and other prominent 
workers. Persons desiring the details of the plan are invited 
to correspond with the Rev. A. H, Gillet, Sturgis, Michigan, 





A SEA FOG. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Up from the sea came a chill gray mist, 
Between midnight hour and morn. 

The stars, on high, that were biding tryst, 
From watching eyes were borne, 

And the sweet fields, late by the sunlight kissed, 
In the darkness lay forlorn. 


There seemed no hope in the shrouded sky, 
No help in the hills remote ; 

’Twas as if no more from the greenwood nigh 
Should the song of thé robin float, 

Nor the roses bloom, nor the young birds fly, 
Nor the oriole sound a note. 


For up from the sea came that mist of death, 
So vague, so wan, so white ; 

The sea of trouble and woe, and faith 
Grew timorous at the sight, 

And love sank down, at the shivering breath 
Of a cruel and creeping blight. 


That hour of waiting, how slowly it wore 
Its heart-beats dull away ! 

Distant and cold seemed the shining shore 
Of the beautiful yesterday, 

While wearily life its burden bore 
Along the sorrowful way. 


Fair in the east, lo! a line of light 
Pulsed and quivered and broke, 

God’s finger moved, in its gentle might, 
God’s silence tenderly spoke, 

The sea fog lifted! The fears took flight! 
The soul from its trance awoke. 


Ah! whence shall the wrecked on the perilous reet 
Of doubts that like mists arise, 

Find the flash of the lances that bring relief, 
If not in the morning skies ? 

And where shall they ery, through their utter grief, 
Except unto Paradise ? 


The gloom will pass, and the glory dawn, 
When the birds begin to sing, 

When the murk of the night is swiftly gone, 
In the day’s rich blossoming, 

And garments of praise the soul puts on, 
As it bows to its gracious King. 





“HE WENT ON HIS WAY REJOICING.” 
BY W. S. PLUMER, D.D. 


But who was he? Iie was a man of Ethiopia. Yes, 
the promise stands good: “ E:hiopia shall soon stretch 
forth her hand unto Gc” The case was provided for 
in the covenant. It was irc'uded in the prophecies. 

He was a man without wife or children. His case was 
stated by the Lord seven hundred years before Christ 
(Isa. 56: 3,4). He was a great man. He sat on the 
wool-sack, as the English say. He was chancellor of the 
exchequer in bis owa lard. Ie was a praying man, who 
had long been convire d that Jehovah was God; and 
therefore he had come to Jerusalem to worship. He was 
honest, though he was not very enlightened. But he was 
not content to be ignorant. He read, he searched the 
Scriptures. He had gotten a copy of the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Téstament at last of Isaiah. He had 
found the wonderful prophecy in the fifty-third chapter of 
the evangélical prophet. I wish every one would read the 
word of God. There is a blessing pronounced on him 
who reads the darkest book of Scripture (Rom. 1: 3). 

And when we read and do not understand God’s word, 
we should ask others who know more than we do, even if 
they are not our equals in social position. That is the 
way to learn. Dr. Franklin said he had often gained 
important information from a b!acksmith when shoeing 
his horse. Never be ashamed to confess your ignorance. 

And Christians ought to be willing to tell the ignorant 
the way of life. If they are ministers, it is their official 
duty to instruct others. If they are only deacons, let 
them not hide from others what they know of Christ and 
of his salvation. 

Philip told this eunuch the true meaning of Isaiah 
53:7, 8, and preached Christ unto him. The Lord opened 
his heart to attend unto the things which were spoken of 
Philip. The eunuch received the Spirit. He believed 
the gospel. He took Christ’s yoke upon him. He wo,- 
shiped God. Philip and his convert then parted. They 
met no more on earth. 

But a great change had come over the Ethiopian, and 
“he went on his way rejoicing.” He had good cause of 
rejoicing. He had found him of whom Moses in the Law 
and the Prophets did write. Hesaw how the Lamb of 
God took away the sin of the world; how the great sin- 
bearer had borne the curse for us; how he, who knew no 
sin, was made sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 

He rejoiced in the sure belief that Jesus was the trve 





Messiah, the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, that prophet whose word cannot 
fail, the priest whose blood cleanseth from all sin, the 
king whose scepter is over all. One said he would give 
a great deal to know exactly what the eunuch thought 
and said to himself as he went on his way. But enough 
has been told us. Ilis change and his thoughts were 
substantially those of every poor sinner who is brought 
out of nature’s darkness into the marvelous light of the 
gospel. 

Ilis thoughts were very happy. They made him very 
glad. His mouth was filled with laughter. His burden 
of sin was rolled off. His iniquity was pardoned. His 
peace was made with God. All this change was super- 
natural, yet without any violence to the laws of thought 
or emotion, and his cup of bliss was fall, and the way of 
salvation was so glorious, that he could not doubt that, 
whereas he was once blind, now he saw. And yet the 
news was too good to be believed at first, or with a vain 
credulity. He was returning to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon his head. 

It is not improbable that Philip had hardly gone till 
the great treasurer wished he had detained him longer, 
and asked him to explain other parts of the sacred 
writings. But the evangelist had given him the key to 
the mysteries of grace, and now by reading, by com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture, by inquiry, by medita- 
tion, by experience, and by prayer, he must grow, adding 
to his faith knowledge, etc. 

Tradition says this first-fruit of Ethiopia unto God 
went home, and used his great influence to spread the 
knowledge of Christ among his people, and that great 
and flourishing churches were by his means established 
in Ethiopia, The story is highly probable. How could 
he keep silence about such wonders of love and mercy? 
He longed to let others know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge. His heart was like a bottle filled 
with new wine. The love of God shed abroad in his 
heart had all the expulsive power of a new and mighty 
affection. It filled him with unspeakable gladness to 
understand aright the fact and the way of salvation. 

Reader, would you like to go on your way rejoicing? 
Do you not need better comforts and comforters than you 
have yet attained? You may hold a high office in a great 
country. Men, high and low, may think well of you. 
You may have public confidence; you may ride in a 
chariot, but none of these things, nay, nor all of them 
together, can make you truly blessed till God shall reveal 
his love in you, and open before you an interminable 
career of life and joy through Jesus Christ. 

The converted eunuch, having served God and his 
generation, fell on sleep. The probability is that he has 
been in glory for at least eighteen centuries. He and 
Philip have probably had many a sweet talk in heaven 
about that happy meeting on earth. And now they see 
eye to eye, and are ever with the Lord. They sing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb. And they have gone on 
their endless way rejoicing. 





INDIAN POTTERS. 


BY MRS. H. H. HOLCOMB, 


The art of making vessels of baked earth is often men- 
tioned in the Bible. The prophet Jeremiah says, “Then 
I went down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he wrought 
a work on the wheels. And the vessel that he made of 
clay was marred in the hand of the potter; so he made 
it again another vessel, as it seemed good to the potter to 
make it.” 

Passing quite recently through a narrow street in one 
of our large cities, occupied almost exclusively by potters, 
I saw what helped me to understand not only this pas- 
sage, but much more that is said in the Bible about the 
potter and the clay. Anxious to learn in what manner 
the vessels in daily use in our households ara made, we 
entered one of the houses close by the roadside. Here 
the potter had already kneaded the clay, and his wheel 
was in rapid motion. The ancient potter’s wheel, doubt- 
less the same in kind as that mentioned by the prophet 
Jeremiah, is the instrument in use by the Hindu of the 
present day. A strong pivot is firmly fixed in the ground, 
and upon this the wheel is made to revolve. This wheel 
is of stone, three or four inches in thickness, and two or 
three feet in diameter. 

The potter, wearing no clothing except a cloth about 
the loins, sat down upon the ground beside his wheel, in 
the center of which the mass of clay to be moulded had 
already been placed. The wheel was put in motion by 
the potter’s hand, assisted by a small stick, and once in 
motion it continued to revolve with a perfectly steady 
motion for several minutes. While thus revolving, with 
his naked hands the potter fashioned vessel after vessel 
with wonderful rapidity, only pausing occasionally to put 
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his wheel into swifter motion, Some of these vessels 
were very light and thin, making it difficult to under- 
stand how they retained their shape in the plastic clay, 
and all were artistic in shape. 

Now he made without pattern or mould, guided only 
by his own unerring taste, bottles for water with swelling 
bowls and long, slender necks; then a vessel with wide 
mouth and ornamental rim; now a little vessel to be 
used as a lamp, then a broad plate or platter. “ As it 
seemed good to the potter,” out of the plastic clay he 
formed verssl after vessel in great variety. Two or three 
of these marred in his hands; but no loss was involved, 
for of the same clay other vessels were fashioned. 

Ia a shed ficing the open court where the potter sat 
at his wheel, was a pile of blue clay, collected, we were 
told, from the bottoms of tanks in and near the city. 

Near it, sitting on the ground, was a woman withered 
and old, her head resting upon her knees, while from her 
thin lips moans frequently escaped. 

“What is the matter?” we asked, touched by her 
evident distress. 

“My husband is dead,” she answered in a piping 
voice, “and only this boy is left,” pointing to the young 
man befura the wheel, “to earn bread fur the family. 
He is but a child, and is not cunnirg with his hands 
to make all kinds of vessels like his father. What shall 
we do?” she again moaned. 

Eatering another of the low houses on the houses, we 
found the father busy at his wheel, and the women of the 
household employed in kneading clay for fature use. 
A low bed was drawn forward, upon which we were 
invited to take seats while we watched the potter at his 
work. Here as before we were delighted and surprised 
at the graceful shape of the articles as they left the pot- 
ter’s hands. This peculiar beauty of form is conspicuous 
in the pottery made in all parts of India, though fash- 
ioned in a manner so primitive. 

The vessels as they were moulded were placed upon a 
slab of wood, or stone, or upon the smooth ground in the 
sun to harden. The furnace in which they were after- 
wards baked was simply a slight excavation in the earth 
in which the vessels were placed, layer after layer, with 
dry reeds, straw, or any other fuel at hand, and all burned 
together. 

The pottery thus made is very brittle. About the 
house of the potter, in the vicinity of wells where the 
women of a village go out in the morning and evening to 
draw water, carrying upon their heads or shou'ders the 
vessels they have brought to be filled, as well as about 
ordinary dwellings, fragments of broken jars may always 
be found. In an eastern house, where nothing is suffered 
to go to waste, these “‘shreds” of pottery are used for 
various household purposes, 

The Lord, by his prophet Isaiah, describes the punish- 
ment that should be visited upon his “ rebellious chil- 
dren,” under the figure of a potter’s vessel shivered to 
atoms: “ Therefore thisiniquity shall be to you as a breach 
ready to fall, swelling out in a high wall, whose breaking 
cometh suddenly as an instant. And he shall break it as 
the breaking of the potter's vessel that is broken in 
pieces; he shall not spare: so that there shall not be 
found in the bursting of it a shred to take fire from 
the hearth, or to take water withal out of the pit.” 

The things which we see daily about us ia our inter- 
course with the people of this land, whose customs and 
habits, dress, household furniture and implements, as 
well as implements of husbandry, have remained un- 
changed for centuries, help us to appreciate, and to see 
a force and a beauty in many of the allusions of Scrip- 
ture hitherto but imperfectly understood. 

Allahabad, India. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY, 
BY ELLA A, DRINKWATER, 


He who gets vp wropg has a chance of going to bed 
rigut. From the tow-headed urchin who begins the day 
with a deluge of tears because he must be washed and 
dressed, to the gray-headed octogenarian who fills the 
morning hours with his evil forebodings, we have the 
same excuse, “I got up wrong,” as if that were sufficient 
reason for going to bed wrong. 

The middle-aged, who are not what they wish to be in 
character, position, or attainments, paralyze their ener- 
gies with the excuse, “I did not start right; if I had 
begua life in that line all would have been so diffsrent,” 
and of course it would; but that is no excuse for con- 
tinuing wrong, and we may end right, if we will; for of 
all the blessings to which we have a right, none come to 
us so often as the chances to begin all over egain. 

If we do not succeed in teaching, if our classes are in- 
attentive and restless, if we feel cold and can find no 





heart in the lesson, we may look forward to the next 
Sanday’s session as an opportuni'y for doing all that 
seems 80 impossible to be done to-day. 

If a farmer miscalculate and sow the wrong crop, he 
may plow and sow aga‘n another spring; if a man study 
a profession for which he is unfitted, there are still others 
open to him, for one of which he is peculiarly adapted ; 
if our thirty-first birthday find us groaning over our 
failures, our thirty-second may fiad us giving thanks for 
our victories. 

The mistakes, the follies, even the sins, of our youth, 
need not always have dominion over us; for, if we choose, 
we may at any hour, at any moment, with the help of One 
who knoweth our frame, turn our backs upon them all, 
have them forgiven, cast behind God’s back, blotted out, 
and never brought to remembrance, beginning all over 
again with a clean record, and the helpful though sor- 
rowful, experiences of the past. 

Therefore, if we go to bed wrorg, if we finish our lives 
with our character, position and attainments other than 
we wish them to be, it is not because we “ got up wrong,” 
it is not because we did not commence right, but because 
we continued wrong. 

Our choices are the great influence of our lives, out- 
weighing all accidents of birth or education; for we are 
only what we choose to ba, and “ he succeeds who believes 
he can.” We must come to many sharp conflicts ; for we 
have all got up wrong, more or less, since the morning 
dawned on the day of Adam’s disobedience ; but ‘as he, 
the earth, and all mankind, are to be so renewed that 
there shall be found upon them no trace of this earliest 
wrong uprising, let us take heart at all our turning-points, 
knowing that, though we have sinned, we shall not so 
continue, but in the end of our long day it shall be 
said of us, “ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


pe —— 
BESSIE’S PRINCIPLE, 
BY MBS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Poor little rosy-cheek, she didn’t even know what the 
word meant! Butshe overheard the cflicious neighbor 
say to her mother: “ Well, Mra. Barker, we’re very sure 
Bessie didn’t do it, because she’s a girl of such good 
principle.” 

At this, Bessie’s mother, hearing her little step in the 
hal), called out: “ Bessie, dear, come in a moment,” 

Bessie went in and stood by her mother’s chair, while 
Mrs. Markly began, before her mother had time to speak : 

“ About the bell, you know, Bessie! You don’t know 
who hid it, do you? I’m sure you don’t.” 

The blood mounted into Bessie’s cheeks even more 
crimson than was its wont, and she made no reply, and 
after what seemed a long period the silence grew con- 
fusing. 

“T said I knew Bessie Barker didn’t do it,” went on 
the neighbor, “ because she’s a girl of such good prin- 
ciple.” 

“No, I didn’t do it,” finally said Bessie, though not 
until she had left the impression upon talkative Mrs. 
Markly that she did. 

The subject of conversation changed at this, and, as 
soon as Bessie could, she slipped away out of the sound 
of Mrs. Markly’s voice. Somehow the word “ principle” 
disturbed her, for she had felt through all the interview 
that some suspicion of her had found its way into Mrs, 
Markly’s mind. 

The event which had given rise to this was the hidirg 
of the school-bell, which had caused a great deal of 
inconvenierce to the teacher in the little private “semi- 
nary” in Richland. The children were called together by 
this puny tinkliog thing, which the teacher was accus- 
tomed to ring with great vigor out at the front-door of the 
“seminary ’—an institution which would now be called 
a somewhat grown-up kindergarten. The pupils, about 
twenty in number, consisted of both boys and girls of 
various ages and sizes; and as the spring days made the 
whole outside world such a lovely play-ground, with the 
carpet-like grass, the thickly studding dandelions, and 
the warm, delicious air, school grew more or less irksome 
to them all. 

And one morning when long, thin, patient Miss Jones 
wished to call her playful flock together, the bell was 
missing. The whole common was the range for the chil- 
dren’s sports in that grassy village. Boys were at ball 
girls skipping ropes; far and near the groups were dan- 
cing like so many butterflies in the sun; and poor Miss 
Jones, after searching in every available place for the 
missing article, was at a loss what todo. It was already 





past nine o’clock, and had the time gone on uctil noon, 
not one of those giddy heads would have thought of 
going in without first hearing a long-continued jangle at 
the door. 

What should she do? She rapped on a window, but 
that had no significance to the noisy children. She cap- 
tured a small boy, and sent him, but in all that Babel of 
voices his little treble could not be heard. At length she 
was forced to go out herself, and her angular figure had 
the effect to attract the heedless notice of the boisterous 
crowd. Heated and fall of fresh air, they were loath to 
go in, and it was fully ten o’clock before she had her 
wandering flock inthe fold. And all this because some 
one had hidden the bell ! 

After prayers investigation began. Who had been guilty 
of such unwarrantable mischief? Who, when their 
parents were so kind as to pay for their schooling, and 
supposed them all to be improving their advantages, could 
be wicked enough to waste this whole hcur in idleness? 
OF course no one replied to these questions, but each 
looked at the other inquiringly, and each face was a 
blank. However, if Bessie had not been the most inno- 
cent and docile little girl in the world, and one who never 
gave a particle of trouble, I am sure the hot flush in her 
face must have been noticed. As the questioning went 
on she grew uneasy, and the blood in her cheexs became 
so painful that tears actually came into her eyes. Miss 
Jones, of course, was looking in another quarter for the 
culprit. Tom Bennett, the loud, coarse, reckless boy, and 
Teddy Wormley, the fat, roguish one, were the objects of 
her suspicion. Bat neither face gave conscious sign, and 
all her scrutiny was in vain. 

But she must not let the matter go; she must probe it 
to the bottom, for what would become of them all if such 
goings-on were to pass unpunished ? 

“ Now, children,” said she, “I place each one upon his 
and her honor. If any one in this room hid the bell, I 
call upon him to confess it now.” There was a dead 
silence. 

“Or,” she added, “if any of you know who did it, 
stand up at once, and signify to that.” 

There was a perceptible motion on the part of Bessie 
to rise up, but she had not the courage. Kate Markly, 
who sat in the seat behind her, a gossipy, unpopular girl, 
noticed Beesie’s confusion at first, and then this later 
impulse, though she was the only one who did. No one 
rose, 

“Some one is sitting here in this room acting a false- 
hood, but I shall find out yet,” said Miss Jones. 

Poor Bessie, she was brave indeed to sit there with that 
weight on her heart and be accused of falsehood! She 
was glad enough when they were at last told to take their 
books, for then she leaned her head on her arm, and had 
a long, silent cry. 

Tais was in the morning; and it was after school at 
night that she had found Mrs, Mirkly making the neigh- 
borly call upon her mother. Mrs. Markly never came 
except when she either had some tale which her tongue 
burned to tell, or some half-known etory which she hoped 
to ferret out; and she did not coms to Mrs, Barker for the 
sake of sympathy in her gossip, but because she happened 
to live nearer than any one else. 

To Bessie herself Mrs, Barker did not again refer to 
what had been said about the bell, though Bzxsie’s dis- 
tress trcubled her. She kissed her little girl just as 
warmly when she went to bed, and trusted that, if any- 
thing had gone wrorg in which B-ssie was concerned, the 
child would ultimately, as she always did, confide in her 
mother. 

It had been arranged at school that a rap on the win- 
dow was to be the call to study until the bell should be 
found, The next morning Miss Jones renewed the sub- 
ject, and it was quite apparent that Kate Markly had 
slyly made known her suspicions cf Bessie, since many 
a furtive glance was sent in the direction of her desk. 
Again her cheeks blazed up, but she kept her self-control, 
As before, nothing came of the inquiry, but a sensation 
was produced by Miss Jones’s announcement that Tom 
Bennett had been seriously hurt, and it was feared he 
would die. He had climbed a tree to secure a biid’s 
nest, a limb had broken, and he had fallen a long distance 
to the ground; his mother, who was a widow, was much 
distressed, and Tom himself was suffering great!y. This 
took attention from the matter of the bell, though at 
recess and at noon that subject was still canvassed among 
tke boys and girls. 

It was plain to be seen now that Bessie avoided it when- 
ever she could. Even Miss Jones’s notice was drawn to 
her reticence, which was unnatural to her sunny, open 
disposition. Gradually it became the settled feeling that 
Bessie knew where the bell was, and, later, the belief that 
she had hidden it became quite the prevailing one. For 
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the first time in her life she found herself treated with 
d'stru-t, ard the more she felt that looks and remarks 
were directed to her, the more she showed a consciousness 
of symething wrong. At home, as well as in school, her 
light-heartedness seemed to be gone, and her mother 
grieved to see how wistful her little face had grown. 
Nothing with her appeared t> have quite its usual happy 
zest, and she seem+d to even shun her mother’s caresses, 
and their usual little confidences, which they were accus- 
tomed to hold upon all affairs of the day, had a per- 
ceptible restraint upon them, 

After several days had gone by, Bessie’s school hours 
grew to be a monstrous dread to her. Sie could not get 
her lessons, she could not play. She felt that even Miss 
Jones lookei coldly upon her, and the whole warm, sunny 
atmosphere of her life was chilled. The ball was no 
longer inquired after, for as popular suspicion finally 
centered upon Bessie, Miss Jones had compassion enough 
for her former favorite not to make her more unhappy 
than she already was by reference to it. At length 
Bessie’s guilt bacame an accepted fact. 

Her mother saw the trial that was going on in Bassie's 
heart, and she would, even at that late hour, have ques- 
tioned her, but from the very pointed way in which the 
child shrank from every mention of school. Mra, Barker 
even feared a fever for Bessie, so great was the strain of 
some secret inflsence upon her. 

One evening Bessie sat with her weary little head upon 
her mother’s knee, looking out at the fading daylight in 
the west. Suddenly she spoke: “ Mamma, what is prin- 
ciple?” Mrs, Barkér could not at first understand her 
question; but all at once it flashed upon her how Mra, 
Markly’s repeated use of the word had seemed to puzz'e 
and distress Bossie, when she questioned her about the 
bell. 

“Principle, my dear,” she said, “ means a rule of con- 
duct; that is, if you ara governed by a good principle, 
your life will be honest and fair and right. We speak of 
bad principles as of bad motives. By principle is gen- 
erally meant a foundation of good.” 

It would have bean rather a dull definition to Bessie, 
except that she wanted to know. Then at that time 
people thought she had “good principle,” and she won- 
dered if they thought so now. It was a heavy problem 
for such a light little nature. 

All this while Tom Bannett lay very sick with his 

injuries, No bones were broken, but there seemed to be 
interaal hurt, and the doctors had grave doubts about 
him. Tom had not been what would be called a really 
bad boy, but was rather hard-hearted and indiffarent. He 
felt that all blame in school and elsewhere fell on him, 
whether rightly or not, and he cared very little if it did. 
The rest were only too glad to lay everything at his door, 
and it served them right if he succeeded sometimes in 
getting them into trouble. His was rather a rugged than 
a wicked nature, one of the difficult kind where the 
question as to kindness or severity in treatment remains 
an open one in the minds of those upon whom its dis- 
cipline depends. But long confinement and suffering 
softened him very much. 
_ One morning as his poor, patient, overworked mother 
left her kitchen to sit a few minutes by his bed, and 
wave the little bough over him to brush away the flies, 
Tom, who had been lying as if in deep thought, said: 
‘“‘ Mother, I wish you would ask Miss Jones to come and 
gee me,” 

“Well,” she answered, in some surprise, “when the 
children come home from school at noon, I will send her 
word.” 

“All right,” responded Tom, without giving any 
explanation of his request. 

Teddy Wormley lived only a few doors away, and he 
was commissioned with the errand to Miss Jones that 
afternoon; ard when school closed at four o’clock, that 
quaint and wordarirg lady entered the humble door, and 
seated herself by the side of Tom’s bed. She had been 
there before, but on no occasion had he manifested any 
pleasure in seeing her. She had not felt any surprise at 
that, as she had so ofven been forced to correct him that 
she d.d not wonder if he owed her something of a grudge. 
But now his face had an eager welcome in it, and she 
was surprised and touched to see how changed he had 
become. 

“Miss Jones,” he began at once, as soon as she was 
seated, ‘ you know about the bell? I knew you would 
all think I took it, and I did. But I shouldn’t hava told 
any one of it, only Ted Wormly says it has been found 
out on Bessie Barker, and that everybody knows that she 
is the one. I have asked him every day, and he said it 
was true, and that Bessie didn’t deny it. I have waited 
on purpose to see if she would tell how it was, but she 
don’t, and she’s the best friend I ever had to stand by me 





so. Now I'll tell it myself. You see, that night I forgot 
and left my ball in my desk, and I wanted to play with 
it after supper; and sol ran back to the seminary, and 
crawled in the window to get it. There I saw the bell, 
and I thought it would be good fun to hide it, and I 
crowded it into my pocket as well as I could, and climbed 
out of the window again. But just as I was getting down 
on the outside, my jacket caught, and the bell fell on the 
ground, It made a noise, and when I looked around to 
see if anybody saw me, there was Bessie Barker, with her 
doll in her arms, going to visit her Aunt Margaret. She 
had seen me all the time, and I said, ‘ Now I s’pose she’ll 
go and tattle,’ as everybody did about me. But when she 
heard me say that, she said no, she wouldo’t, with a look 
as if she felt above it. And I guess she kept her word. 
I hid it in the clump of hazels, where Ted Wormley will 
get it for you, if you want it.” 

Tom’s story was very direct, but he did not manifest 
any penitence. His only motive seemed to be to set 
Bessie right because she had been so true to him. Miss 
Jones was very gentle with him, did not in word or look 
censure him,—which fact he seemed to appreciate,—and 
after a little he consented to talk with her on general 
topics, 

When, after nearly an hour’s visit with him, Miss Jones 
laid aside the withered bough with which she had quietly 
fanned him, and rose to go, he said: “I want you to tell 
them all, Miss Jones, just how it is about the bell, and 
Teddy can get it in the morning.” 

She assented with a nod, and bade him good-by. It 
must be confessed that her heart felt greatly relieved over 
what she had learned, and, staid and matter-of-fact as 
she was, she felt an almost childish eagerness to make the 
explanation to Bessie’s mates, and to set the dear child 
right. 

Next morning was very hot, and the children were 
glad to be in the cool school-room, out of the sun. After 
they were all settled down to quiet, Miss Jones rose to 
say that she had a very painfal, yet in one sense a pleas- 
ant, duty to perform. There was a silence at this, and 
nothing could be heard in the school-room for the space 
of a minute, except the buzzing of a fiy imprisoned 
between the two parts of the window, one of which was 
lowered, the other raised. 

“You all remember,” she began, “about the bell. 
I feared we should never know the real truth about it. 
Well, I learned last night who it was that hid it.” 

There was a general look at Bessie, whose poor little 
cheeks took on a painful color. Miss Jones held out her 
hand to her, and said : ‘‘ Come here, my child;” and Bes- 
sie went forward with so much agitation and grief in her 
facs, that Miss Jones, instead of relating the story, as she 
had purposed, in its regular sequence, put her arms round 
the little figure, saying: “It was not Bessie, it was not 
our little friend, whom many of you have believed guilty 
of it. She is innocent of everything connected with it, 
except of bravely keeping a promise she made; she has 
suffered a good deal rather than break that promise ; you 
all know how hard it has been.” 

At this Miss Jones kissed the little trembling girl, who, 
now that the suspicion was lifted, and she was about to 
be set right in this cruel business, sobbed as if her heart 
would break. The courage which had kept her silent 
rather than betray another seemed all to vanish when the 
truth was known. 

Miss Jones then related the story, touching as lightly 
as she could on Tom’s wrong-doing, but fully explaining 
the painful ordeal Bessie had gone through, and saying 
many a loving word about her fidelity. 

It is needless to say that each child vied with the rest 
in making friends again with Bessie, but her only thought 
was to tell her mother; and Miss Jones, divining that 
wish, excused her at eleven o’clock, and home Bessie ran, 
as fast as she could, with the burden lifted from her little 
feet, and with the most joyous spirit she had known for 
many a day. 

Afver she had detailed to her mother all that had taken 
place, she added shyly: “ Mamma, Tom Bennett is a boy 
of good principle; isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Barker smiled, and said possibly so, though rather 
tardy, she thought. 

Tom’s confession was greatly to his credit among, his 
friends, and his bedside became quite a resort for his 
approving mates. Sickness had subdued him greatly, 
and this new spirit of friendliness was a great pleasure 
to him, and no one was more welcome than the little girl 
who had been so faithful in his bshalf. 

He got well slowly, but not until the autumn leaves were 
being scattered before the frosts did he get out again into 
the sunshine ; and by the time he got ready to go to the 
seminary again, Miss Jones had a new and larger bell, 
which was never known to be disturbed, 





BIBLE READINGS. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 

BY THE REV, ADDISON P, FOSTER, 
Duty of giving. 
2 Cor. 8:7; Luke 11: 41. 

Pleasing to God. Hab. 13: 16. 
. Christ set the example. 2 Cor, 8: 9, 
1 John 3: 17. 

Why God requ'res us to give. 

1, As an act of worship. Psa. 96:8; Acts 10: 4. 


1, Commanded. 
2 
3 
4. Mark of piety. 


2. As a recognition of G.d’s ownership, 1 Chron. 
29: 14; Mal. 3: 8, 9. 
8. As an expression of gratitude, 2 Cor. 9:12, 


4. As a token of love to the Lord Jesus. Matt. 25: 40, 
Rowards of giving. 
1. In general, a blessing. Ac'‘s 20:35; Prov. 22: 9. 
2. Temporal prosperity. Prov. 3: 9,10; 11: 24, 25; 
19:16: 28: 27; Luke 6: 38, 


3 Spiritual prosperity. Prov. 13:7; Isa, 58:9, 10, 
4. Religious joy. Prov. 14: 21; 1 Chron. 29: 9. 
5, God’s care. Heb. 6: 10, 


6. Revival blessings. Mal. 8: 10. 
To what ot jacts we should give, 

1. To help the poor. Gal. 2: 10, 

2. Especially fellow Christians, Gal. 6: 10. 

3 To build and maintain houses of worship. Ex. 
35: 21; 2 Chron, 24: 4, 9, 10. 

4 To support the gospel at home. Neh, 10: 32, 

5. To sustain missions abroad. Matt. 28:19, 20; Phil, 
4:14 16, 

How much we should give. 

1. Something, though little. Matt. 10: 42. 

2. According to ability. Deut. 16:17; 2 Cor. 8: 12. 

3. Liberally. Matt. 10: 8, le; 2 Cor. 9: 6. 

4. Ordinarily, a tenth of income, Deut. 26: 
Luke 11:42; Heb. 7: 8. 

How we shoucd give. 
. Systematically. 1 Cor. 16:1, 2. 
. Cheerfully. 2 Cor. 9:7,l.c. 
. Lovingly. 1 Cor. 13: 3. 
. Willingly. Ex. 25: 2, 
. Unostentaticusly. Matt. 6: 1. 
. Constantly. Eccl. 11: 6. 
How to be able to give. 

. By earning money to give. Eph, 4: 28, 
2. By self-denials. Matt. 19: 21; Mark 12: 42 44. 
. By giving ourselves to God first. 2 Cor. 8: 5. 
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ADOPTION, 
BY THE REY. J. M, DUTTON. 


Three conditions of men. 
1. Unrighteous. Rom. 3: 10, 
. Under conviction, Rom. 7: 21. 
. Without condemnation in Christ. Rom. 8: 1. 
Relations of men to God, 
. Servants. 1 Chron. 6:49; Dan. 6: 20. 
. Saints. Psa, 50: 5, 
Peculiar people. Deut. 14: 2, 
High above all the nations. Dent. 26: 
. Friends of Christ. John 15: 15, 
. Sons of God. 1 John 3: 1,2. 
Origin of sonship. 
. In the will of God. Eph. 1: 5, 
. By the word of God. 1 Pet. 1: 23. 
. By receiving Christ. John 1: 12. 
. By faith in Christ. Rom. 3: 26. 
Results, in the heart, of sonship. 
. Peace with God the Father. Rom. 5: 1. 
Acceptance by the Father. Eph. 1: 6. 
Promise of an abiding peace. Isa, 54: 10, 
Redemption and certainty of forgiveness, Eph. 1:7, 
. Promise of certain good. Rom, 8: 28, 
. Belonging to Christ. 1 Cor. 3: 21, 22. 
. Suffering as sons. Heb. 12: 6, 
. Access unto God, 1 John 1:3; Epb, 8: 12. 
Rights of sonship. 
. No more death. Luke 20: 36, 
. Hope in glory of God. Rom. 5: 2, 
3. Witness of Spirit. Rom: 8: 16, 
. Heirs cf God. Rom. 8: 17, 
Privileges and honors of adoption. 
. L’berty of sons of God. Rom, 8: 21, 
. Beiag led by the Spirit of God. Rom. 8: 14, 
. Union in Carist, Rom, 8: 15. 
A name better than son, Isa, 56: 5, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


et 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Third Quarter, 1879. ] 
% July 2#.—Christian Love 
. July 27.—Victory over Death 
August 3.—The Ministry of Reconciliation, 
2 Cor. 5: 14-21 
. Angust 10.—The Fruit of the Spirit Gal. 5: 22-26; 6: 1-9 
. August 17,—The Christian Armor..........--...--+-<-00+- Eph. 6: 10-20 
. August 24.—The Mind of Christ Phil. 2: 1-13 
. August 31.—Practical Religion 
. September 7.—The Coming of the Lord 
. September 14.—The Christian in the World 
September 21.—The Christian Citizen,. 
4. September 28.—Review. 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, AUGUST 3, 1879. 
Title: THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Wk PRAY YoU IN CHRIST'S STEAD, BE YE KECON- 
CILED TO Gov,—2 Cor. 5: 2B. 


Lesson Topic: The Believer’s Possessions, 


1. Newness of Life, v. 14-17. 
Outline : 2, Reconciliation to God, v. 18-20. 
8. Righteousness in Christ, v. 21. 


HOME READINGS, 

Monday, July 28: 2 Cor, 5:14-21, The believer’s possessions. 

Tuesday, July 29: Ezek. 36: 21-31. A new heart. 

Wednesday, July 30: Matt, 6: 19-34, Treasures in heaven. 

Thursday, July 31: John 1: 1-13, Sons of God. 

Friday, August 1: Rom, 8: 15-25. Heirs of God. 

Saturday, August 2: Rom. 5:12-21. Righteousness by Chrict. 

Sunday, August 3: 1 Cor, 3: 11-23, All things. 

LESSON TEXT. 
{2 Cor. 5: 14-21.] 

14. For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: 

15. And that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again. 

16. Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the flesh: 
yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more. 

17. Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new. 

18, And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconcilation ; 

19. To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 

20. Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God, 

21. For he hath made him ¢o be sin for us, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Cor. 5:14, The love of Christ, He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me: and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. 
Matt. 10 : 37.——He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him, John 14: 21. Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me? John 21 :16.——If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maranatha. 1 Cor. 16 : 22. 

The love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. Eph. 3: 19. 
——Whom having not seen, ye love. 1 Pet. 1:8. 

Constraineth.——The spirit within me constraineth me. 
Job 32 : 18.——But they constrained him, saying, Abide with 
us. Luke 24: 29.——We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard, Acts 4: 20. 


Died fer all.——The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all. Isa. 53: 6.——The Son of man came - - to give 
his life a ransom for many. Matt. 20 : 28.——Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. John 1: 29, 
——Who gave himself a ransom for all, 1 Tim. 2: 6.——He 
by the grace of God should taste death for every man, Heb. 
2 : 9.——He is the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world, 1 John 2; 2. 


v.15. They which live, I said unto thee, when thou 
wast in thy blood, live. Ezek. 16 : 6,——The just shall live by 
his faith. Hab. 2 : 4.——God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. John 3:16. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life. John 
5 : 24.—-Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Rom. 6: 11.——I am erucified with Christ: nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God. Gal. 2: 
20.——If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above. Col. 3:1. 


Unto him. Neither yield ye your members ag instru- 








ments of unrighteousness unto sin: but yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your members 
as instruments of righteousness unto God. Rom. 6: 13.—— 
I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service. Rom, 12: 1.—Ye are 
bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which are God’s. 1 Cor. 6 : 20.—I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I might live unto God. Gal, 2:19, 
——Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works, Titus 2: 14, 

v.16. After the flesh. Whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. Matt. 12: 50. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet 
come, John 2: 4.——Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you. John 15: 14. God accepteth no man’s person. 
Gal. 2: 6.——In Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love. 
Gal. 5: 6.——There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ 
is all, andinall. Col. 3:11. 


v.17. In Christ. At that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, andI in you. John 14 : 20.—— 
I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and 
I in him,the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye 
can do nothing. John 15: 5. I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one. John 17 : 23.——There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus. Rom. 8: 1.——Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 1 Cor. 
1 : 30.—Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. Gal. 3: 28. Salute 
every saint in Christ Jesus, Phil. 4: 21. 


A new creature.——Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me, Psa. 51: 10.——I will put 
a new spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and will give them an heart of flesh. Ezek. 11: 19. 
——Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God, John 3: 5.—We are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in them, Eph, 
2:10. 


v.18. Who hath reconciled.—aAnd no sin offering, 
whereof any of the blood is brought into the tabernacle of the 
congregation, to reconcile withal in the haly place, shall be 
eaten. Ley. 6 : 30.—Peace offerings, to make reconciliation 
for them. Ezek, 45: 15.——Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlasving righteousness, and to 
seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. 
Dan. 9 : 24.——That he might reconcile both unto God in one 
body by the cross. Eph. 2 : 16.——Having made peace through 
the blood of the cross, by him to reconcile all things unto him- 
self. . . And you, that were sometime alienated, and ene- 
mies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he recon- 
ciled. Col. 1: 20, 21. 

Ministry of reconciliation. How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace. Isa. 52 :7.——He said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
Mark 16: 15.——Into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house. Luke 10: 5.——And that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. Luke 24 : 47.——The word 
which God sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by 
Jesus Christ. Acts 10: 36.—And came and preached peace 
to you which were afur off, and to them that were nigh. Eph. 
2307. 

V. 19. God was in Christ.—~—They shall call his name 
Emmanuel ; which being interpreted is, God with us, Matt. 1: 
23.——Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me. John 14: 11,——I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one. John 17 : 23.——God was mani- 
fest in the flesh. 1 Tim. 3: 16. 


Not imputing their trespasses.——Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit 
there is no guile. Psa. 32 : 2.——I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not remem- 
ber thy sins. Isa, 43 : 25.——I have blotted out, as a thick 
cloud, thy transgressions, and, as acloud, thy sins. Isa, 44: 22, 
——David also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto 
whom God imputeth righteousness without works. Rom, 4:6, 


V. 20. Ambassadors, If there be a messenger with 
him, an interpreter, one among a thousand, to show unto man 
his uprightness, Job 33 : 23.——A wicked messenger falleth 
into mischief; but a faithful ambassador is health. Proy. 13: 
17..—The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they 
should seek the law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of 
the Lord of hosts. Mal. 2:7.——Then Jesus said to them 
again, Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you. John 20: 21. The Gentiles, to whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that isin me. Acts 26:17, 18.——I am 
an ambassador in bonds, Eph. 6 : 20. 

V. 21. Who knew no sin.——He had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. Isa, 53: 9.——That holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God, Luke 1 : 35.——Such an high priest became us, who is 





holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens, Heb. 7 : 26.——Who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth, 1 Pet. 2: 22. Ye 
know that he was manifested to take away our sins ; and in him 
isnosin, 1 John 3: 5. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, D.D. 


Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians was written from 
Ephesus (1 Cor. 16: 8), in A. D. 57. The reasons which de- 
manded that epistle are evident from the reading of it. In 
closing up his first communication he gave some indication 
of his plans for the fature, which included an early visit to 
Corinth (1 Cor. 16: 2-7). His delay at Ephesus was occa- 
sioned by the great work which opened before him there 
(1 Cor. 16: 8,9). After a time Paul left Ephesus, and passing 
through Troas (2 Cor. 2:12), he sailed to Macedonia (Acts 
20: 1,2). From 2Cor. 8:1; 9: 2-4, it seems clear that Paul 
was in Macedonia when he wrote the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, but at what point is not known. The time was 
the same year in which he wrote the first epistle. 

It is clear from chapter 7: 7-16, that the occasion of this 
second epistle was the reception of certain intelligence from 
the Corinthian Church by which Paul learned of the effect 
produced by his first letter. The results he desired had not 
been secured in all the believers of the body. As a whole 
they had received his counsel, but opposers were numerous, 
and his appeal seems to have increased their bitterness. The 
tone of the epistle indicates the twofold spirit which the 
apostle found it necessary now to meet. He was anxious for 
the oppcsers, and his desire was to win them to a proper 
position, if that were possible. Considered in the light of 
the delicate duty Paul had on hand, his consummate skill 
as a logician and rhetorician is evident. 

In chapters 1-7, he discusses his own apostolic work and 
character, referring frequently to the condition of affairs at 
Corinth, and to his relations with the church in that city. In 
chapters 8, 9, he deals with the collection for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem. In chapters 10-13, he defends his apostolic 
authority with much force, and yet with great tenderness. 
The lesson now under our consideration came in the opening 
portion, where Paul presents his work as an apostle. He 
seems anxious to set forth the fact that whatever might be 
the judgment of men upon his labors, this at least was sure, 
he was in God’s service, and represented God as an ambas- 
sador represents his sovereign. 

At the time when Paul wrote this letter, Nero was em- 
peror of Rome, and Felix was governor of India. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(14.) For the love of Christ constraineth us, (15.) having 
decided this, that if one died on behalf of all, then did all 
die: and he died on behalf of all, that they who live may 
live no longer unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them and arose [again]. (16.) So that we from henceforth 
know no one as to the flesh; and if also we have known 
Christ as to the flesh, yet now we know him [thus] no 
longer. (17.) So that whoever is in Christ, there is a new 
creation: the old things have passed by; behold, all things 
have become new. (18.) And all the things are from God, 
who reconciled us to himself through Christ Jesus, and gave 
¢9 us the ministry of reconciliation; (19.) how that God 
was in Christ reconciling a world unto himself, not reckon- 
ing unto them their trespasses, and having committed to us 
the word of reconciliation. (20.) Oa behalf of Christ, then, 
we are ambassadors, as if God were beseeching through us: 
we entreat [men] on behalf of Christ, Become ye reconciled 
to God. (21.) Him who knew not sin he made [to be] sin 
for our sakes, that we might become the righteousness of God 
in him. 

NOTES. 


The apostle has been dwelling in a deep and profoundly 
interesting way on the spiritual and heavenly character of 
his Christian hcpe and service, all which he traces back to 
the redeeming and reconciling love of Christ. 


Verse 14.—The love of Christ. Not our love to Christ; but, 
as uniformly in Paul’s writings (Rom. 5:15; 8:35; Eph. 
2:4), his love toward us. This love exercised by Christ 
naturally awakens answering love in the believer. But the 
logic in all these passages demands the explanation I have 
given.—Constraineth : literally, holdeth together, with the double 
idea of shutting us up and forcing us on. 

Verse 15.—Having decided this, or, having formed this 
decision or judgment, namely (as shown by the Greek 
tense), at the time of our conversion, we then, once for all, 
formed this judgment, on which we have uniformly acted.—/f 
one died in behalf of all: that is, properly, for the benefit of all, 
though it may denote, secondarily, in their stead. This, how- 
ever, is not expressed, but at most only implied. The death 
of Christ was for the benefit of man: it was also, in a sense, 
in the stead of man.—Vor all. Christ’s death was for the 
race. He tasted death for every man (Heb. 2:9). Any 
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limitation of the purpose and efficacy of his death lies 
in man, and not in God. In its potency and purpcse redemp- 
tion reaches to every individual. The gospel is a universal 
and sovereign specific for the moral nature. — Then 
did all die: Not, “then were all dead,” as referring to 
that previous condition which demanded the death ; but that 
subsequent condition which the death produced. Virtually 
and ideally all died in Christ. As the death was really 
a vicarious one, all, therefore, for whom he died, may be said 
to have shared his death. This ideal and objective death 
of the crucifixion becomes actualized, and subjectively real 
in the case cf every believer, and in the hour when he 
believes. All die, potentially and ideally, in and with Christ, 
in his death for the world ; but it is only those who put faith 
in him, to whom the atonement comes with a power to realize 
its possibilities of mercy, and consummate its work in rais- 
ing them to spiri‘ual life. With all the rest it is as we may 
conceive it would have been with Christ if he had not risen 
from the dead. His work, but half accomp'ished, would 
have been in vain. He would have died for our offenses, but 
not have been raised for our justification. Thus, though all 
die, only they who live are they to whom redemption comes in 
power by the appreciation of faith.—Live no longer: as they 
had previously done, for themselves, their own ends, grati- 
fication, and honor, but for God. 


Verse 16.—So that: logical inference frcm the preceding. 
As the fleshly life is merged in the spiritual, fleshly relations 
have passed away also: we know no one after the flesh: all 
earthly, human, aud merely transitory relations are as if 
they did not exist. To the believer's spiritual apprehension 
they are merged in his spiritual notion and relations. Even 
Christ, once known as a man among men, compassed with 
infirmity, exposed to hardship, temptation, and death, has 
passed completely out of that sphere, and we know him only 
as he lives unto God (Rom. 6: 10), separated from sinners 
and become higher than the heavens (Heb. 7: 26). It does 
not follow that Paul had ever personally known or seen 
Christ in the flesh. He refers to the general fact, true of all 
Christians, that their recognition of his earthly suffering and 
fleshly life had been merged in that of his glorified heavenly 
and spiritual existence. 

Verse 17.—Js in Christ: having died and risen with him, 
and thus become a participator of his spiritual and heavenly 
existence.— There is a new creation: the earthly having given 
place to the heavenly and divine, this is so now ideally: the 
full realization of this heavenly ideal is yet tocome. This 
may be rendered, “He is a new creature,’ but the sense 
diflers only slightly. The old has passed away already in 
essence ; and by and by, when Christ comes, the transforma- 
tion will be complete; the whole transfiguring work of re- 
demption will have been accomplished, the glorified man 
shining out amidst the glorified heavens. “ Behold, I make 
all things new ” (Rev. 21: 5). 


Verse 18.— All things from God, as the ultimate and eflicient 
author; but the method is by the reconciliation of all things 
which he effects in Christ. This “ reconciling” involves the 
introduction of that “righteousness of Gcd” by which he 
ceases to regard them as enemies and objects of wrath, and, 
secondly, by which he produces in them a change of moral 
condition, turning their hatred into love—And gave to us: 
God’s first and great minister was Christ; but subordinately 
to him, and on his withdrawal from earth, men are employed 
to proclaim the message, and under the egency of the Spirit 
carry out the work of reconciliation. 

Verse 19 briefly recapitulates the substance of the grand 
system ; namely, that, or how that, God was in Christ: not only 
working through him, as in nature, but dwelling in him, in 
his personal fullness.— Heconcil’ng : dynamically, and, so far 
as men believe and accept the gospel, actually, and in blessed 
realization.— Not reckoning, ete.: treating them, through 
Christ, as if they were not in his debt; as if they had dis- 
charged all the requirements of the law, and were freed from 
its claims.— Trespasses: fallings aside, transgressions, aberra- 
tions from truth and right.—J/n us: that is, especially in the 
apostles, who had been made the primary and immediate 
dispensers of the divine bounty. God has placed for himself, 
for his own purposes (this seems the force of the middle 
voice), the word or doctrine of reconciliation. The apostolic 
ministry was an integral and indispensable part of the entire 
plan. 

Verse 20.—On behalf of Christ, then. The apostle empha- 
sizes the true relation of his ministry. It is merely a service; 
he and his fellow-apostles are to be looked upon as carrying 
Christ’s authority, performing his work, and laboring in his 
behalf. It is from Christ and from God that they came with 
their message of repentance and salvation to men.—Aa if 
God were beseeching : this explains and amplifies the words, 
“on behalf of Christ.” The one phrase is the equivalent of 
the other. Observe also how “God” and “Christ” here, as 
often elsewhere with the apostle (Rom. 8: 9; 8: 35, 39), are 
essentially convertible terms.— We entreat: that is, men in 
general; not the Corinthians in particular. The apostle is 
characterizing their ministry as a whole.—“ Become reconciled 
to God.” ‘This is the general burden of their preaching, as 
Christ’s ambassadors. It is not now addressed specially to 





the Corinthians ; for the receivers of this epistle were already 
among the reconciled. 

Verse 21.— Him who knew not sin: an expression of Christ’s 
perfect sinlessness; he had no knowledge of it in his experi- 
ence or consciousness. Je made [to be] sin: the abstract for 
the concrete: he made to be a sinner; that ie, treated as a 
sinner; subjected him who was personally sinless to the 
s.fferings and penalties which are entailed properly upon 
sin. Theirterpretation of “sin” by “sin-offering” is scarcely 
compatible with usage or with the context. It is a forcible 
antithesis in the manner of the apostle. He who knew not 
sin was made sin.— On our behalf: as before, for our benefit; 
not, in our stead.—/n order that we might become: the purpose 
of Christ’s being made sin—that is, put into the place of, and 
treated as, a sinner—was that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God. Again, the abstract for the concrete, “the 
righteousness of God ” is equivalent to “ righteous with God.” 
Paul’s vigorous imagination thus often turns abstracts into 
concretes: “the circumcision” for “the circumcised ;” 
“the uncircumcision” for “the uncircumcised ;” and so here 
“sin” and “righteousness” for “sinful” and “righteous.”— 
In him: that is, in Christ, as it is a righteousness which is 
the fruit entirely of Christ’s redeeming work. “The right- 
eousness of God” here must not be interpreted according to 
“the righteousness” (which should be “a righteousness ’’) 
“of God” in Romans 1:17. This also should be “a right- 
eousness of God,” and refers to the divinely appointed mode 
justification procured for the believer. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


T he love of Christ constraineth us (v.14). There is no such 
constraining power to a tender heart as a realizing sense of 
another’s love. Even a mother’s matchless love is increased 
by the consciousness that her child is full of love for her, 
She is readier than before to do anything and everything for 
her darling boy, when she finds that he loves her more 
heartily and trustfully than she had supposed. And the 
conviction of a mother’s love holds back many a wayward 
boy who brooks no other constraint than that. If we know 
that any person loves us sincerely, unselfishly, devotedly, we 
cannot but be constrained by it to consider his feelings, his 
opinions, his interests. We incline, almost unconsciously, 
to do, and to say, and to be as we think would meet his 
expectations and desires. We cannot have it in our hearts 
to grieve him unnecessarily by a course at variance with his 
idea of the right. Nothing but a stern sense of duty can 
bring us to overstep the limits which his convictions fix as 
the bounds of true propriety. And we would deny ourselves 
very much to promote his welfare. His love constrains us 
inevitably. It somehow places us under a sense of obligation 
to him; and the more unworthy of his love we count our- 
selves, the more power over us has our sense of its unde- 
served and abounding fullness. If, indeed, the one who loved 
us with such tenderness and devotion were our superior, 
were one to whom we must look up in all things, one also 
who was ever sure to hold before us a correct standard of 
duty, one whose judgment could be always trusted, one who 
was pre-eminent in goodness and wisdom and prudence, 
what limit could there be to the constraining power of his 
love, as we recognized its holiness and graciousness and 
worth? The highest appreciation of another’s sacred love 
which any of us can give is in conforming to the known 
wishes of him who loves us—or who loved us; for this 
appreciation is often shown most beautifully after the loving 
one has passed from sight and sense. 

He mourns the dead who lives as they desired. 

They which live should not henceforth live unto themselves (v.15). 
Love brings large obligations. It demands unselfishness. 
So long as one is thinking how much he can gain through 
any loving relation, he is lacking in true love. Whom he 
really loves he lives for. He no longer lives unto himself, 
but unto the object of his affections. As a husband he must 
live for his wife ; as a father he must live for his children ; 
as a real friend he must live for his friend ; as a professional 
man he must live for his profession; as a business man he 
must live for his business; as a Christian he must live for 
his Saviour ;—and living for his Saviour enables him to live 
all the better for wife and children and friend and profession 
and business. The last thing in this world for any man to 
live for—and the poorest—is himself. And no man ever 
does live for himself unless he loves himself more than all 
else in the universe. 

Henceforth know weno man after the flesh (v.16). It is what 
a man is in his relation to Christ which is of chief importance 
in our proper estimate of his worth and power. The main 
question is not, Is he a handsome man? Is herich? Is he 
of good family? Has heafinemind? Is he well educated ? 
Is he energetic and efficient? nor yet, Is he kind-hearted ? 
Is he even-tempered? Is he unselfish? All these points— 
important as some of them are—are subordinate to the main 
question, Is he a true-hearted follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Has he the mind and spirit of Christ? Is he one 
with him who is one with God? The Christian has no 
right to ignore this standard of judgment. “The head of 








every man is Christ.” He who is without Christ is head- 
less, lifeless. He ought to be so looked upon, His restora- 
tion to life may be earnestly sought and prayed for; but he 
must be counted without life until he has it in Christ. She 
who marries a man who is not Christ’s marries a dead man, 
He who puts his trust in a man who is not Christ’s puts his 
trust in a dead man. God can make the dead to live; but let 
no Christian disciple fail to note the difference between the 
dead and the living. Henceforth let no child of God know 
any man after the flesh—count any man alive who is not 
a follower of Jesus. 

Old things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new 
(v.17). What would we not give if we could blot out some 
portions of our past? Oh, if we could only go back to that 
bitterly remembered day, and begin over again! Oh, if we 
could but unsay those wrong or those foolish words which 
are in other memories as well as in our own! Oh, if we 
had never begun our yielding to this appetite or that other 
temptation, so that the habit of indulgence were not now 
fixed upon us so imperiously! Ob, if our record were 
different before the world, so that there were no such stain 
upon our once good name! He who is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities understands this longing of our 
hearts, and meets it by giving to us the beginning of a new 
and a better life in himself. So soon as we commit ourselves 
to Jesus as his trusting disciples, our past record of evil is 
blotted out forever, and we begin afresh as if we were the 
first of our race, pure and guiltless in the sight of God. 
“ Old things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new.” From that time forward, our record is as we desire it 
to be—as our desire is manifested in our faith and our faith- 
fulness. 

We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us (v.20). A true representative has confidence ac- 
cording to the power which he represents, The ambassador 
of a great nation stands in a foreign court with a sense of the 
dignity and honor of his nation resting on his shoulders for 
the time being, and expressed in his authorized message. The 
bearer of a flag of truce in time of war feels as strong, all 
by himself within the enemy’s lines, as if the entire army 
from which he came were just behind him. Even a child 
has a peculiar confidence when he goes to a neighbor’s with 
a message from his parents. Hestandsforthem. He speaks 
in their name. He is as strong for the hour as he supposes 
them to be. He who is the disciple of Jesus is an ambassa- 
dor of the King of kings to the nations which have not yet 
yielded allegiance to him ; he bears a flag of truce from the 
armies of the living God to the enemies of that God; he is a 
child of God with a message to his neighbors from his Father 
in heaven. He has aright to speak for God. He ought to 
speak as God's representative, and in no other way. It is 
folly for a minister, or a teacher, or a parent, or a Christian 
layman anywhere, to attempt to do good to others by giving 
to them his own mess3ge. Only as he feels that he is sent 
of God in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ to bear a mes- 
sage which is of infinite moment and of unquestionable truth, 
can he speak with well-assured confidence, or hope for results 
of good. There is no such power in preaching or teaching 
or pleading as that which expresses itself in the spirit of 
Paul, when he says for himself and for all Christians in their 
entreaties with unconverted souls, “ We are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we pray you, 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY THE REV. J. C, W. COXE, PH.D. 


The duty to be impressed is, Working for God. Three 
steps of progress mark the apostle’s thought. 1. The motive 
to labor. 2. The spirit in which the work is to be done. 
3. The object to be secured. 

1. The motive. “The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
That gives us the mightiest of motives. A mother’s love has 
been a sheet anchor to many a boy, keeping him steady and 
true. 1 a beloved teacher a pupil will essay any task. 
For a tr..ted commander a soldier will dare any peril. Love 
holds one true to service, as attraction holds the planets in 
their course. 

What evidence have we of Christ’s love? Words are no 
true test. Doing tries affection. Christ died to commend 
his love (Rom. 5:8). We live because he died. We were 
dead, that is, under sentence of death; his death stayed the 
penalty. He paid our ransom (1 Pet. 1:18). How ought 
we to feel and act toward him? “I owe my life to you” is 
the strongest expression of obligation. The very least one 
can do in such a case is to “glorify” the one who saves us 
(1 Cor. 6: 20). This is done by living to him ; living to do 
that which will please him, and avoiding that which will 
grieve him. 

2. The spirit in which this is to be done is to be noticed. 
“In Christ”—“a new creature,” point to it. To be “in 
Christ” is to be out of self; to be in sympathy with him,— 
in love with what he loves,—to have his spirit (Rom. 8: 9). 
Such an one is “a new creature.” We say of a boy adopted 
from the street, sent to school, subjected to new iniluences, 
under new associations, “He is not the same boy.” He has 
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grown more manly, has acquired new tastes, babits, speech ; 
the “old things” heve passed away; all things have become 
new in the new world in which he lives. So a Christian is 
“a new creature;” has been born again (John 3: 3), has a 
new spirit in him. 

3. The object of the work for God is to persuade others to 
become Christisns. Paul says, “We are ambassadors for 
Christ.” This means we represent Christ and speak his 
message, Christ says (John 17: 18) that all Christians are 
his representatives. They are to act like him—epeak his 
message. Who cf us cannot do that for one we love? 

The “ word of reconciliation” is the goepel message. To 
bring about pesce that message must be spoken—heard— 
heeded. Jesus died for our sins, and rose for justification 
(Rom. 4: 25). Every time we teach any one about Jesus, 
we are acting as God's ambassadors. 

See how strong is the plea which Christians have to urge 
(vy. 21). Christ was treated as a sinner in order that we 
might he treated as righteous. This shows us (1.) The way 
in which we are saved—through Christ; and (2.) The motive 
to bring us to Christ. The very motive that induces Chris- 
tians to work for him, is the strongest to induce sinners to 
repent and trust in him. The love that moves us to seek 
the sinner, moves the sinner to seek Christ. Have you sought 
and found him? Are you working for him? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Another portion of saving truth which must be given 
clearly in all its strength and beauty, for childhood is the 
precious time to implant such privciples as these chapters 
should give. It would only confuse to attempt to explain 
each verse in order, or all the expressions in them. Give 
the main points, and so present the love of Christ as tostrike 
a responsive chord which should be wakened in each heart 
before it has been silenced by con‘act with an evil world. 
Tell them that our lesson to-day is about the love of Christ, 
what it does for us, and what we should do for him. 

Put on the board a few leading words, such as “the love 
of Christ,” “ he died for all;” let some of the little ones tell 
how he di:d, and, if you choose, make the figure of the cross, 
which might stand in place of the words, “ he died for all.” 
Why did he need to die for all? Recall the verse taught 
last Sunday, “ by the sin of one man death was brought into 
the world ;” all had sinned, and God said, “the wages of sin 
is death.” 

He was angry with the whole world of sinners, but his 
love made him willing to give his beloved Son for them; the 
love of the Son made him willing to come and give his life 
of service, and then to die for all who were dead in sin. 
That is the meaning of the hard words in the name of our 
lesson. 

Ministry means service; a minister is one who serves his 
peop’e. Jesus once said, “the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” So the life of Jeeus was all a ministry. The 
other hard word, or something like it, we have five times in 
our lesson. To reconcile means to bring together and make 
peace between parties that are enemies. To be reconciled is 
to accept the peace made and become friends: reconciliation 
is the making of such peace between the angry parties; it is 
sometimes called atonement or at-one-ment, because those 
who were opposed to each other, two different parties, are 
made to agree by one going between and so uniting them all. 
Suppose a child has done some wrong in a schoo], and the 
teacher has put down many bad marks against his name, and 
has felt so hurt at what the scholar has done that she says: 
“T cannot forgive that child, he shall never come to that 
echool again.” The child, too, has heard of what the teacher 
has said, and of her anger, and says: “I cannot go to that 
teacher any more.” But suppose the wise mother finds out all 
about it, exactly the wrong the child has done, and just how 
the teacher feels; she talks jus'ly and lovingly with them 
both, and shows the child that if he will confess his wrong 
the teacher will forgive; and so the child does confess, and the 
teacher takes back the scholar, rubs out all the bad marks, 
forgives, and trusts the promises cf well-doing. The mother 
would have been a peacemaker who reconciled the teacher 
and the child. But Jesus does fer more than that, he makes 
the reconciliation between God and man because he took the 
punishment himself; and he bore all the wages of sin, which 
is death. 

He rose again; and because the Father is reconciled, and 
Christ is risen, “the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Did the world ever see such a peace- 
maker as the Son of God, who came from heaven to be our 
reconciliation? He who knew no sin, the holy, pure Son 
of God, took our sin so that he might give to us his right- 
eousness. Just as the teacher rubbed out all the bad marks, 
the Father does not keep the records of forgiven sins, because 
for Jesus’ sake they are all taken away. Can you thank the 
Father enough for such a gift as his beloved Son? Can you 
love Jesus enough for dying such a death, and now waiting 
to fill your heart with peace and love, and by his Holy 
Spirit himself live in you? That is what Paul meant when 





he said, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature, old 
things are passed away: behold, all things are become new.” 

Before Paul knew the love of Christ in his own heart, he 
hated Christians, he was angry against God, but after he saw 
how wicked he had been and understood that Christ died for 
sinners, and he took him for his own Saviour, he was ruch a 
different man that he loved what he hated before. That is 
what it means to have a new heart, to have it changed, from 
a wicked heart that loves to do wrong, that likes to be with 
sinful people, to disobey, and get angry, and ssy wicked 
words, and become a heart that wants to do right, to obey, to 
love, and be sorry for every word or thought that is wrong, 
and ask God for Christ's sake to take all the sin away. 

Can you love Jesus endugh when you know he is willing to 
do all this? When Jesus was born in Bethlehem, what were 
the words the angels sang? It was not only peace from wars 
on the earth, which he who was called the Prince of peace 
came to bring, it was peace between an angry God and 
sinful man: such good-will to men as none but God could 
ever have shown. Each of our New Testament lessons has 
shown us some of the blessings that Christ has brought us. 
What does that golden text ray we have, being justified by 
faith? What is that one about our being so safe “if God be 
for us”? Through Jesus’ love he can fill us with that 
charity which “never faileth,’ and over what greatest 
enemy of all can he give victory? You see how much the 
love of Christ can do for us. What can you do for him? 
There is a very strange thing about our golden text and the 
whole verse where it belongs. 

Paul says, “ we are ambassadors for Christ.” An ambas- 
sador is a prince or messenger sent by a king to another 
court, to speak in his name, herald his messages, or manage 
his affairs. Suppose such a messenger should send heralds 
through a great city, and say the king has sent us in his 
name, he is coming; how would the people receive him. 
They would sound strains of music in the streets, decorate 
their houses with flowers, and streamirg binners and waving 
colors, would show that they rejoiced in being honcred by 
the king. At such times it is customary to set free many 
prisoners, particularly those who were punished for speaking 
against the king. Suppose the heralds should say, “ The king 
commands you to throw open the prison doors and let the 
prisoners go free.” But what if the offenders refused to come 
out of the cells, and said either in word or bebavior, “I hate 
the king, I will have nothing t> do with him or his word”? 
Or what if some of the people stayed within closed doors and 
darkened windows, with no sign of loyalty or love to the 
sovereign, and no interest in the time of joyful service to their 
king? Would he send messengers to the jails, and dark, 
silent streets, and keep begging them to come and accept his 
service, and share the joy of his presence? What would 
you think of such hearts as theirs ? 

The angels in heaven, yes, the great God himself, looks 
down and sees a stranger sight than that wou'd be. He 
sees hearts so sin‘ul and hard that they are not moved by 
such love as gave his Son to die; and yet he sends his word 
and teachers, Sabbaths and the Holy Spirit to them all, and 
begs—yes, begs—them to accept the peacemaker, his own 
Son. 

The heralds speak in his name, and say, “ As though God 
did beseech you by us.” Was there ever such gracious en- 
treaty as that? 

Instead of all who hear of this wonderful provision of 
peace eagerly praying that they may be allowed to share, 
Jesus sends over and over again his messengers saying, “ We 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Introductory.—What was the result of Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians? (2 Cor. 7: 8-11.) How wes Paul affected 
by the news of their reform? (7: 6, 7, 13.) What did he 
fear because of certain boastful, false teachers, who sought 
to undermine his preaching? (11: 3.) In what vehement 
boasting (confessing, meanwhile, the folly thereof), dd he 
show his indignation against these false accusers and his 
burning love for the church? (11: 10-31.) Why had Paul 
used great humility and plainness of speech, in preaching to 
the Corinthians? (1 Cor. 2: 1-5; 2 Cor. 11:6, 7.) What 
change in his tone marks the object of his second letter? 
(5: 12. “Commend not,” by abasing self.) Whose glory 
did he seek by this boasting (a seeming madness or intoxi- 
cation), and whose good when he abased himself? (5: 13.) 

Verse 14—What was the motive-power in either case? 
Does the apostle conclude all men dead in sin, or all Gcd’s 
people dead fo sin, by the death of Christ? (See the use of 
allin 2 Cor.3: 18.) (It may mean, all sinners are repre- 
sented in his death, but we prefer the limited “all” inas- 
much as the thread of the argument must be preserved 
through v. 17, and should be to the end.) 

Verse 15.—For what object did he declare Christ actually 
had died? (Major premise, vy. 14. Jf he died for all (his 
people), all have died. Minor premise, v.15: He did die for 
all, that they should live to him. Conclusion, ys. 16, 17: 
Therefore, all have died after the flesh (the carnal life), and 





in Christ are new creatures.) Revert to verse 13: There- 
fore, being in Christ commissioned (vs. 18, 19), whether we 
boast or abase self, the love of Christ is the inspiration, the 
glory of God the final, and your good the immed ate end. 
What part of Christ’s mediatorial work is illustrakd by 
negative and what part by active g«dliness? 

Verse 16.—Is the bond of human brotherkood broken, or is 
it swallowed up in that of Christian love? (Suggestive. 
2 Cor. 3: 10,11.) Of what disciple is it declared, he knew 
Christ “ not after the flesh”? (Matt. 16: 16,17.) To what 
extent must social enjoyments be relinqu’shed for Christ’s 
service? Howdo you reconcile the jealousy, rivalry, and 
strife among churches and schools with verse 17? What 
responsibility is consequent upon our reconciliation unto God ? 
(v. 18, 19.) 

Verse 20—How does an ambassador differ from a mes- 
senger? Is he whose tongue proclaims the gospe!, while his 
life denies the power thereof, a faithful ambassador? (Ques- 
tion closely on the duties of and to ambassadors. [Illustrate 
from history, trust betrayed. Use Matt. 18: 5, 6; 25: 40, 45; 
1 Cor.8: 12.) Do verses 18-20 define the work of the min- 
istry or of every Christian? 

Verse 21.— What representation does the apostle urge as a 
reason why we should be faithful representatives of Christ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 





If ANY MAN BE IN CHRIST 


OLD ALL 


THINGS ARE 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The oriental quality of verse 14, the first verse in the 
lesson, is rather overridden by the Greek in the received 
text, which is retained in our English Bible. It is plainer 
in the text adopted by the best critics, which rejects the word * 
for “if.” Still, with this emendation, the word rendered 
“then” is softer than any good oriental rendering can be, 
which (at least in the Syriac) requires an unequivocal 
“therefore.” 

In this verse, also, the oriental conception of “ one died 
for all,” is, “one died in place of all;” not merely “ in be- 
half of all,” or to do them good. Although this conception 
seems necessary, and rules in the rendering of “for all” in 
verses 14 and 15, yet when we come to “died for them,” the 
Syriac takes on a different coloring, while in the Greek 
it remains unchanged. The Syriac reads: “For his love, 
Messiah's, compels us to meditate thus: that one died in 
place of every man, therefore every man died. And he died 
in place cf every man, that they who live should not live to 
themselves, but to him who out of regard to them died and 
rose again.” The Syriac conception puts quite a difference 
into the meaning of “for” when spoken of all men on the 
one hand, and they who live in Christ, on the other. To 
die in place of another, as a hostage or otherwise, is a familiar 
oriental conception; to die as by inevitable fate, at the com- 
mand of a ruler who thinks the death an expedient to save 
others, or even to save dignity or property, is also familiar; 
but to die from sheer love of another is as unfamiliar there 
as elsewhere. “Out of regard to” is here purposely chosen 
as a strong rendering, to show the difference above explained : 
“for” would be strong enough if it stood alone, uncon- 
trasted. 

The form of expression “a new creature,” or, a3 it might 
be rendered, “a new creation,” is Jewish ; or rather, rabbinic. 
It is equivalent to the term “ regeneration,” and was, and 
may be yet, applied to proselytes to the Jewish religion! 
Some late writers question whether the whole idea of the 
new creation of the world, whence this form of exvression is 
derived, is any older among the Jews than the Babylonish 
exile; and whether it was not introduced along with the 
Jewish idea of the millenium, from the Persians, Thus a 
rabbinic extract reads: “ Rabbi Hanan ben Tahlipha sent 
word to Rabbi Joseph, ‘I have found a man who held in his 
hand a roll written with Assyrian characters, but in the 
holy language [Hebrew]. As I asked him whence he ob- 
tained it, he answered me: I found it, while I was serving in 
the Persian army, among the Persian treasures. In this 
writing I found the following: After 4,291 years from the 
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creation, the world will perish; then will be war between the 
monsters Gog and Magog; but the remaining time belongs to 
the time of the redemption [or, days of the Messiah]. The 
Eternal, however, will renew the world after 7,000 years ; or, 
as Rabbi Aha bar Rabba thinks, after 5,000 years.’ ” 

Thus the expressions “new creation” and “ regenera- 
tion” are very ancient among the Jews; and were here bor- 
rowed by Paul, after his frequent custom, to utter forth a 
truth far more magnificent than the rabbins ever dreamed of. 
And yet some of the ancient Jewish expressions outside of 
the Scriptures embody, rather than shadow, grand thoughts 
in this connection. An old prayer preserved by Maimonides 
has the following: “‘ Praised and hallowed be the great name 
of him who will hereafter restore the world, make alive the 
dead, redeem the living, build the city of Jerusalem, restore 
the holy temple, abolish the worship of idols, ard bring in 
the pure worship of God to his glory.” 

Of course the words “ old things are passed away ; behold 
all things are become new,” belong to the same class of 
Jewish expressicns; though they were already scriptural in 
substance. [But in orientalisms of this general nature we are 
never sure, when we look among those found outside of the 
Scriptures, that we are not dipping from a muddied stream 
that has trickled from the pure fountain and made its way 
through ages of corruption. And yet in the New Testament 
they are instructive; for we know that such muddied streams 
were coursing along simultaneously with the pure teachings 
of Christ and the apostles; and that their forms of expres- 
sion, their illustrations, and even their reasoning, were often 
borrowed to give point to the utterances of the proclaimers 
of the gospel. 

The figure embodied in the Syriac words for “ reconcile” 
and “reconciliation” has been already treated of in this 
column, and need not be spoken of at length now. It is that 
of the sheep being brovght back to their shepherd ; and in 
this lesson we are again and strongly reminded of the good 
shepherd who laid down his life for the sheep. And yet 
again, here we learn expressly that God was in Christ in this 
great work of gathering to himself his wandering flock. 

Th's view of the subject takes another turn in verse 18, where 
it is said God “ hath given unto us [the apostles speaking ] 
the ministry cf reconciliation.” “ Ministry,” as all should 
know, means “¢rervice;” and the New Testament meaning 
of the word is not to be confounded with the mcdern idea 
that is added to technical meaning of the word. Were we 
to translate it etymologically, we should read it “the di- 
aconate of reconciliation.” In Acts 6: 4, the “ministry of 
the word” would be likewise the “‘diaconate of the word,” 
and that right in the very place where it is essential to draw 
a distinction between the church minister and the church 
deacon. §> li'tle verbal distinction does the New Testament 
observe in such matters. The Syriac word here, too, is that 
which means “‘service;” but it is less dignified than that 
of the Greek, and might stand for the service of a domestic 
slave. The Greek word is one which originally means 
“waiting upon.” This “service” of using the appointed 
earthly means for bringing back the straying sheep is thus 
entrusted to the under shepherds. Of course it is a dignified 
service, so that the servants are even “ambassadors” (v. 20). 

Ambassadors, it need scarcely be said, were in general 
character and privilege not very different from the same class 
of public servants now. They were usually very high 
cflicials, and when on an open mission went with oriental 
pomp and parade. Indeed, it is difficult to see how they 
could go on a secret or deceit‘ul mission, like the deputation 
that beguiled Joshua, without losing the personal privileges 
and inviolability of amb 1ssador—provided they were found 
out before they were successful. Consequently the greater 
pomp would be the greater cause for gaining confidence and 
credence, at least among people who value those things as the 
Orientals do. But the apostles, clad with this high cflice, 
from the omnipotent Sovereign, went with no pomp, and with 
anything but a ssfe-conduct. They went even as sheep 
among wolves. Yet the useof the word “ ambassadors” here 
hints at the fearful condemnation of those who kill the 
prophets and stone those who are sent unto them. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


THE CHARACTER AND TEACHING oF Paut.—Of all the 
personages in the New Testament St. Paul is the one we 
know best; his form is brought visibly before us, not only in 
the narrative of his disciple and companion S:. Luke, but in 
his own epistles. His personal appearance seems not to 
have been strikiag; the Lycaonians took him for Hermes, 
and Barnabas for Zeus, clearly because the personal appear- 
ance «f St. Barnabas was the more stately, that of St. Paul 
insignificant. His letters, said his Corinthian opponents, are 
weighty and strong, but his pesos 4 presence is feeble, and his 
speech contemptible; they thought such bodily defects and 
weaknesses as were peculiar to him irreconcilable with the 
apostolical authority he laid claim to. He himself felt most 
keenly the incongruity of his outward appearance and bodily 
powers with the high vocation roto to him. His want 
of ele quence even made him shy and embarrassed :—“ I was 
with you ia weakness, and in fear and in much trembling,” he 
writes to the Corinthians. He compares his bodily state 
with its signs of infirmity, paleness and the like, to the con- 
dition of the Lord on the cross. He speaks of a troublesome, 
depressing, unintermittent pain, whose recurring paroxysms 





he found a “ thorn for the flesh,” as though he were struck 
by a demon with his fists. Three times he had prayed that 
it might be taken away, but his prayer was not granted. To 
this were added the wounds and scars which he received in 
his apostolical office, but which he bore as honorable tokens, 
as marks of his Lord imprinted on him the servant of Christ. 

But in this feeble frame there dwelt a mighty spirit, a 
glowing enthusiasm that never slackened, a courage that 
never failed. And if all he accomplished was wrought 
in constant struggle with his frail and sickly body, if he had 
the consciousness of carrying the lofty treasure committed to 
him in an earthen vessel, this did not prevent him from 
glorying in his weakness, and finding in it a ground of joyful 
exultation, because when weak in himself then he was 
strong in God. And if the depth and richness of his thoughts 
strove in vain for adequate expression, if his bold flight 
seemed to carry him away, yet he spoke ‘in power, and in 
the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” For he had 
the profoundest conviction of possessing the Spirit of God, 
that Christ spoke through him, or he in Christ, and 
that the Lord dwelt in him with his power. And, in fact, 
Christ left him in no want of signs and proofs of his 
altogether exceptional guidance and enlightenment. Four 
times, so far as we know, in his apostolical course the con- 
solation of a special vision, with its i!lumination and encour- 
agement, was vouchsafed him by the Lord. This took place, 
first in the temple at Jerusalem soon after his conversion; 
secondly in Corinth, immediately after his being cast out of 
the synagogue, when Jesus gave him in the night the same 
assurance he had given to the other apostles,—“I am with 
thee ;” a third time, in the castle of Antonia; and lastly, 
during the shipwreck. Once it befel him in an ecstasy to 
feel himself suddenly transported into the seat of the glory 
of Christ, into the immediate presence of God, where he 
beard wonderful words that could not be repeated. And 
above all, He whom he saw on the way to Damarcus was 
constantly with him ; he called on him, and was answered, 
and found in this personal converse and uninterrupted reve- 
lation the richest compensation and comfort for all the 
“infirmities, reproaches, necessities, persecutions, and dis- 
tresses” to which he was a prey. He needed, indeed, that 
continual strengthening and support ; for what he had to bear 
in the execution of his a lical office was beyond the 
powers of a man infirm in y, and the victim of severe 
suffering. When he wrote his second epistle to the Corin- 
thians (A.D. 57), about ten years before his death, he had 
already been scourged five times by the Jews; and this pun- 
ishmeat of the thirty-nine stripes, ordered by the law, was so 
horrible that the victims sometimes died of it. Notwith- 
standing his rights of citizenship, he had thrice endured the 
Roman punishment of whipping with rods, which also rot 
unfrequently caused death. Oace at Lystra the mob, incited 
bv the Jews, had stoned him, so that he was taken for dead. 
Thrice he bad suffered shipwreck, and hed once in conse- 
quence been driven about a day and a night on the sea with 
help of a wreck often covered by the waves. He had been 
seven times imprisoned before his death. 

The doctrine which St. Paul taught became flesh and blood 
in bis person ; it was bound up with his whole being, with 
bis most personal and individual feelings and experiences. 
He was not only a disciple and imitator of Christ, but was 
completely possessed and inspired by him. Since that one 
appearance of Christ, when he revealed himself in his glory 
and divine majesty, St. Paul had become quite another man, 
his very consciousness and life were different; he was now 
so inwardly united with Christ that the thought of him and 
the consciousness of his presence was mixed up with every 
act and consideration, and his habitual condition was one of 
continual exaltation and, as compared with other men, of 
ecstasy. He speaks of himself as so completely ruled by the 
love of Christ, attested in his atoning death, that he is no 
more his own master, that he must follow the constraint of 
that love without to any personal considerations. He 
feels as one dead with Christ, to whom the world is crucified, 
and he to the world. His endeavor was to make his own 
life in actious and sufferings a worthy transcript of the life 
of Jesus. In his own sufferings he saw only a continuation 
and filling up of the sufferings of Christ. Whether he shall 
glorify Christ by his life or death is the same to him; he 
would prefer to die and be with Christ, if it were not his office 
to serve the church. 

The purely human many-sideduess and spiritual mobility 
of Greek character was first transfigurated in his person into 
an entire self-surrender to the service of known truth, and 
raised to a saintly purity. To preach the gospel is to him 
not a matter of free choice, but a sacred duty and necessity. 
He only knows that he is a passive instrument in God’s 
hand, that he has no power to restrain by his silence those 
mighty deeds and doctrines in their victorious course through 
the world. He cannot conceive the notion of the preacher's 
office entrusted to him remaining unfulfilled. He feels, 
indeed, free from all earthly bonds, yet bound more than any 
man ;- for he is the servant of all, under an obligation to mia- 
ister to all men with his gospel. this ministry was 
moulded by his sincere geniality of character into a real art. 
He possessed a marvelous capability and readiness for put- 
ting himself in the place of others, for adaptiog his words and 
actions to the condition and comprehension of everybody. 
With affectionate sympathy he completely merged himself 
in his converts, and took their feelings upon him ; their joys 
and their sufferings were his, so thoroughly that in one of 
his epistles two Pauls seem to speak interchangeably: the 
one absolutely identified with the feelings, views, aad cir- 
cumstances of his fellow-believers ; the other standing over 
them to instruct, to correct, and to punish in his apostolic 
dignity. And thus he is able to say that he became all 
things to all men, to the Jews as a Jew, to the Gentiles as 
without law, that he might win them. He became for*the 
whole church the special model of that pastoral love which 
accommodates itself to all, yielding in indifferent matters, and 
gradually raising the weaker to itself. He ficst taught, by 
word and example, how genuine love should deny itself 
the use of a lawful freedom. “If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.” 

He is according!y present in aJl his instructions and ordi- 
nances to the church he is guiding, with the whole force of 
his mind and energy of his will; where his letters go he goes 
with them, absent in body, as he says, but present in spirit. 
He always seems to reckon beforehand the e of his words. 
With his mental eye sharpened by love and by rich experi- 





ence and intuitive knowledge of human nature, he div'nes 
the feelings and dispcsitions of the new Christians, and meets 
them with the right word. He is ever with them; he thinks, 
feels, lives, and euffers with them. Time and distance have 
no power over this fellowship of belief. joys, and sorrows. 
It is very seldom that he gives direct and simple commands, 
he rules his communities by drawing them into fellowship 
with his own judgment and will. While he takes on him- 
self their views and trials, he merely lays before them in 
return his judgment and feelings. Instead of prescribing 
rigid laws, he strives to assimilate them to himself, and to 
fuse his spirit into perfect unity with theirs. 

It has often been thought strange that St. Paul’s Epistles 
contain so extremely few references to the history of Jesus; 
but he wrote to those who were already believers, to whom, 
as he expressed it, he had discharged the office of mother 
and nurse. Moreover, it is always the crucified and risen 
Lord who is before his mind ; this double form he carries in 
himself, and speaks of one or the other to bis converts. His 
gospel is a gospel of the glory of Christ, and a doctrine of 
the cross; he rather looks forward to the future, and the 
approaching re-appearance of Jesus in his glory, than back- 
wards to the time of his earthly pilgrimage. There are, 
again, few express quotations of the sayiags of Jesus to be 
found in St, Paul’s writings, and those nct in important 
qvestions. He is not wont to appeal to the words of the 
Lord, but to the fullness of his own apostolic power, to the 
crucifixion and resurrection of the Lord. Yet he repeats the 
words used at the institution of the Eucharist, and mentions 
a saying of Jesus not found in the Gospe!s. He only twice 
appeals to precepts of Jesus: once in reference to the right of 
apostles and missionaries to live of the gospel; once in dis- 
tinguishing between his own opinion and Christ’s command, 
when he quotes the prohibition of divorce. But it is clear 
enough that he had the Lord's declarations before his mind 
in his moral exhortations and his references to the things 
after death. His humility and ready admiseion that he, the 
persecutor of Christ and his disciples, was a great sinner, did 
not withhold him from boasting and testifying what great 
things God had wrought in him and through hum, end refer- 
ring to the signs and wonders he had worked as proofs of his 
real and legitimate apcs‘leship. That he considered due to 
his office, far as he was from all self-exaltation. Thus he 
reminds the Corinthiars that he had vindic ited his apostolate 
ameng them by miracles and signs of divine power, and in 
patient enduranca of adversity ; and he goes further in his 
epistle to the Romans, where he boasts of having spread the 
gospel of Christ from Jerusalem to Illyricum, through the 
power of his miracles wrought by the help of God.—T he 
Rev. Dr. John Ignatius Dillinger, in The First Age of Chris- 
tianity and the Church. 


THE OxnsEct OF THE MrnisTER’s WorK.—The great work 
of the ministry is to declare the perfect reconciliation of God 
to man accomplished. God has announced complete for- 
giveness through the Saviour’s death, complete cleansiog 
through the Saviour’s blood, entire acceptance of man 
through the perfect obedience of Christ. What a work is 
this! Who has ever risen to the majesty of its meaning? 
No words can do justice to it, no learning, ro eloquence. No 
epic poem can reach the heights of its grandeur. 

The minister's m is the announcement of what God has 
done. His object is to bring men to accept this fiaished work. 
By the death of Christ, communion with God is made possible. 
Men are now urged to make it actual. God is reconciled. Be 
ye reconciled. The appeal is made immeacurably urgent by 
the greatness of the work already accomplished. Ali themes 
which relate to real life are within the preacher’s range, but 
all as they are connected with the sacrifice of Christ. His 
death touches every act and every feeling of a saved man. 
His death gives him a claim on every thought and every 
movement of every man. He died for all, that they which 
live should every moment, in the whole range of their con- 
scious being, live not unto themselves, but unto him. The 
minister’s usefulness will be in proportion to the clesrness 
with which he apprehends this supreme truth. When it is 
vividly felt, it will pervade his spirit. It will influence his 
manner, his choice of words, the tones of his voice. The 
devotion of Dr. Judson to his missionary work in Burmah is 
an illustration of the power of this sing!e motive intensely 
realized. His whole life was a seeking after that people to 
bring them to God. It is said that one day, during an excur- 
sion up one of the rivers, while the vessel was lying at the 
shore, he walked a short distance up the bank. He met a 
heathen woman of high caste. His one object, ever upper- 
most in his mind, impelled him to address her. He could 
not speak a word of her | e. But he silently approached 
her, with glowing face moist eyes, gently pressed her 
hand, pointed upwards, turned and walked back to the boat. 
Soon after she met a native, and said, * Brother, I have seen 
an angel of God.” 

Munisters who have been successful accor ling to the divine 
standard, have so longed for the salvation of men that this 
desire has penetrated their whole being. Said Duvid 
Brainerd, “I cared not how or where I lived, or what ha:d- 
ships I went through, so that I could but gain souls for 
Christ. When I was asleep I dreamed of these thiags; and 
when I waked, the first thing I thought of was this great 
work.” Of Joseph Alleine it is said tuat “ he was constantly 
and insatiably greedy of the conversion of souls; and to this 
end he poured out his very heart in prayer and preaching.” 
But if the requirements of his office are so great, how great 
his need of help! The more deeply he enters int» the spirit 
of his work, the more keenly he realizes h's deficiencies. 
Sometimes the distance between his actual condition and the 
ideal set forth in the Scriptures almost crushes him. The 
immense amount of work to be done, the fact that the vast 
results which God proposes hinge on human efiorts, almost 
paralyze the mind, to which it is disclosed. Even the great 
apostie, again and again, oppressed with the burden of his 
responsibilities, bursts forih with the petition, “ Brethren, 
pray for us!” What need of prayer by the churches, if 
they would have their ministers sustained as God’s messen- 
gers of mercy to men! 

The minister’s authority is not merely as a neighbor or a 
Christian friend, but as an appointed messenger of the Lord 
Jesus Christ he comes to men. “ We are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us.”—The Rev, 
A. E. Dunning, in Sermons by the Monday Club. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Central Tennessee, at Columbia, 
Vermont, state, at Burlington 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence. 
Kansas, state, at Salina...... 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth 





----Nov, 18-20 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, 
Ocean Grove, N. J 
Lake Bluff, Ill, 
Clear Lake, Iowa, 
Lakeside, O.,...... 














PE SH, Se encungnesnnheeneoemnetnasen Aug. 6-20 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y.,....---......-.-..... Aug. 17-25 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Oonducted by the pastors in turn. 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Stady every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. O, A. Rooma. 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Stady every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 74¢ 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Aliso, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©. A. Hall, os follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
3P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P.M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.30 P. M., in the lecture rvom of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooma. 

Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union 
the second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

{ndianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel; and both conducted by Mr. C, P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o0’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooma. 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at 7 P. M., in the Art Gallery. 

Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8P.M. Conducted by Mr. C, M. Ranger. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Olinton Street Congregational Charch. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y.M.C. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Ohestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting tor Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Mall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 136 
Chestnut Street. Oonducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union. Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. CO. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats’ P. M., in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms. 

8t. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. O. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Pacl, Minn., Union Bible Stadents’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P, M., in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P M., in the Y. M. 0, A, Hall, 





Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. OC. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Oonducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Uuica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 844 
P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. 


Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M.C, A. Chapel. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn. 


Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


THE GOULD MEMORIAL HOME, ROME, 
ITALY. 


The Memcrial Home and Industrial Schools in Rome, 
Italy, founded by the late Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, have 
continued to do an excellent work in the three and a half 
years since the death of their founder. The Home and 
Schools date from 1871, and were established “as an 
industrial institution for orphan and destitute children, 
providing them with a home, giving them a ¢criptural 
education, and teaching them various industries by which 
they may earn their bread in future years.” It is not 
in connection with any particular church, its aim being 
to aid all alike, to raise the condition of the Roman 
poor, and to rescue some of the children from a life of 
misery and ignorance. 

The third annual report, lately issued, states that on 
December 15, 1877, an executive committee consisting of 
Mrs. Edwardes, Miss L. Prevost Jordan, and Mrs, Putnam, 
in Rome, took charge of the children and property of 
the Home; and on January 2, 1878, removed them to a 
new house, on the Exquiline. This house has ample 
grounds, and rents for 6,250 Italian /ire annually, which 
rum taxes the revenues of the friends of the institution, 
bat is low in proportion to the advantages obtained. It is 
hoped yet to buy a building at the cost of about $22,000. 
When the present building was first occupied, the num- 
ber of children cared for was twenty-two. The report 
says: “ As our funds began to come in, and promises of 
continued help were given, we felt it our duty to extend 
the benefits of the institution to as many as possible. 
The applications for admission increased so rapidly that 
we were obliged to define mcre narrow'y those eligible 
for election, scru inizing with the utmost care every case, 
and only receiving those apparently most needy. We 
very soon had doubled our number, and were obliged to 
announce that the house was full. This led us to a little 
extension of our work. As it was most important that 
there should be no overcrowding during the hot season, 
a branch was opened at Frascati, with a view not only to 
receive some very pitiful cases which had come to our 
notice, where the children were too young for the Home, 
but to give change of air to some of our own children, 
who, though not exactly ill, were ailing. A small and 
inexpensive house was taken, a suitable, motherly woman 
was found, whose kindness to children we had proved in 
times of sickness at the Home; and we commenc:d with 
five children hoping to raise the number to eight or ten 
if we found the pian succeed. ... If we are able to 
carry out this part of our work as we wish, it will be an 
excellent aid to the Home, bringing the children sooner 
under our care, 80 as to detect and endeavor to correct 
tendencies to constitutional disease by good food and good 
air; bringing them up also from the first under the in- 
fluence of Caristian principles of truthfulness and 
straightforwardness.” It is thought that this branch 
institution (which has not burdened the furds of the 
Home) must be brought back to Rome for convenience of 
management, as soon as sufficient room can be afforded 
in the main establishment. 

Although the children are chicfly Romans, yet some 
come from various paris of Italy, including the Walden- 
sian Valleys, Milan, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Naples, 
Ancona, Arezzo, Orvieto, Verona, and Spezia. The appli- 
cations come from all religious denominations. It is 
endeavored to keep the number of boys and girls equal. 
The present number is thirty-six, but applications are 
always in excess of means for accommodation. O-phans 
have the first claim, but, whenever possible, no dezerviog 
case is rj >cted; want of room, or want of funds, being 
the only jimitations. All applications for admission must 
be accompanied by a letter of recommendation from a 
pastor, or some one well known, stating and vouching 
for the authenticity of the case, and giving also the age 
of the child and condition of the parent or parents, 

A printing-press, doing English and Italian work, is 
maintained in the establishment, both as a training for 
the boys and as a help toward the support of the Home, 
The report says of this enterprise, which now reports a 
small balance of earnings: “It is not much, still, small as 





it is, it represents a good deal of time and thought before 
that much was accomplished, and we hope each year 
may show further progress in every direction. Many 
efforts have been made to extend our industries, but after 
many painful disappointment, we have come to the 
conclusion that it is much wiser to make one or two 
things really good, and efficient, than to attempt several, 
and fail to produce really good work in any. Twocr 
three of the boys have made good progress as shoe- 
makers; and we hope by another year to tell something 
of gardening, and one or two other industries; now 
under consideration, All the children work willingly 
and intelligently, evidently taking an interest in what 
they are about. We try to make them helpers with 
us, and teach them that ‘in all labor is profit.’ As 
soon as they know enough to work without spoiling, they 
have a book in which is entered the gains of each day, 
and any loss by willful negligence, or breakage through 
carelessness, is deducted. The diligent and attentive 
profit by their industry, the idle and heediess suffer loss. 
The very expression of their faces alters after they have 
been in the H»mea short time; the listless, indifferent 
look changes to one of intelligence, and the lounging, 
shuffling walk to one of energy and directness, as if they 
had a purpose and a will.” Of the general health of the 
children an Eaglish author, who has several times visited 
the Home, says: “A healthier, happier, brighter set of 
children it wculd be difficult to find anywhere.” 

The Home is conducted on temperance principles: 
“We have gradaally reduced the quantity of wine,— 
thought by Italians indispensable; now it is only given 
to delicate children, or by the doctor’s orders. The food 
is good and abundant; the cost for each child is about 
seventy contimes daily; and in Rome, where everything 
has been increasing in price for some time past, it could 
not be done for less, calculating adults and growing 
healthy children together.” 

The Gould Memorial Home is aided by friends in 
America, E-gland, and Rome. Among those whcse 
names are on the American committee lists are Mra. R. B. 
Hayes, Mrs. R. H. Dana, Jr., Mra. Charles C. Perkins, 
Mrs. M. R Waite, Mrs. Francis Wayland, Mrs. James 
D. Dana, Mrs. H. B Stowe, Mrs. Heury B. Smith, Mrs. 
William Olsfiin, Professor H. W. Longfellow, Professor 
A. P. Peabody, the Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr., and Mr. A §. 
Barnes. American subscriptions in aid of the Home 
may be sent to Mr. A.S. Barnes, 111 William Sireet, 
New York; the Rev. Daniel Butler, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston; or Dr. J. B. Gould (who has constantly and effec- 
tively worked for the Home) at 111 William Street, 
New York. Copies of the third annual report may also 
be obtained of any one of these gentlemen. Concerning 
aid to the Homs, the report says: “So long as there is 
poverty, misery, ignorance, and degradation, the cease- 
less strife with evil must be carried on; and this is no 
time for idleness and self-indulgence. No better way can 
be found to lessen the sorr)w and misery we see around 
us, than to rescue the little children by gathering them 
into a Christian home, and training them for a life of 
healthful, hopeful industry, at the same time teaching 
them concerning a s:ill better and higher lifs to come, 
The work is cspable of great extension; it is true 
‘woman’s work,’ We hope it will one day tell on the 
domestic life of many families in Italy, and help, how- 
ever humbly, to promote the welfare of the Christian 
Church in Rome, It only remains with the Christian 
public by their liberality to make it so,” 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Surday-school convention of Adams County 
(Iowa) was held in Corning, June 17,18. The attendance 
was large, and 53 schools reported,—an increase of 18 over 
last year. There is but one school in the county that 
does not use the International lessons. 


—The recent Georgia state Sunday-school convention, 
at Macon, May 30, 31, was the /i/th state convention, and 
not the first, as printed in this column June 28. The 
previous conventions were at Union Point, May, 1875; 
Decatur, May, 1876; Athens, August, 1877; and La 
Grange, August, 1878. 

—At the fourteenth Iowa state Sunday-school conven- 
tion, held at Mason City, June 10-12, 53 counties, out of 
99, were reported to be organized; 10 were reported as 
not organized; and 36 were not reported. It was recom- 
mended that district organizations be continued and 
encouraged by both state and county organizations. 

—The annual convention of the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of Michigan was held in the Central Methodist 
Caurch, Detroit, June 17-19. Professor Edward Olney 
spoke on “ Methods to be studied by teachers,” and in 
the other addresses the same general subject had large 
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place. Action was taken toward more effective organiza- 
tion. 

—The fifih annual “ Believers’ Conference for Bible 
Study” closed its sessions at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
July 2. About a hundred and fifty came to attend it, 
and about as many more residents of the place were 
present at its sessions. Among those who took part were 
Mr. Matthew Hodder of London, Major D. W. Whittle, 
the Rev. Messrs. W. J. Erdman and H. M. Parsons, 
Mr. and Mrs. George ©. Needham, Dr. Charles Cullis, 
and Messrs. T, K. Oree, James McGranahan, and C. C. 
Case. The next annual meeting will be held at the same 
place on the last Thursday of June, 1880, lasting six days. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Mr. W. G. Whidby, cf Atlanta, ex-president of the 
Georgia State Sunday-schcol Association, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver an address before the Whitfield 
County (Georgia) Sunday-school Association, which will 
meet on August 2. 

—The following Illinois Sunday-school district conven- 
tions will be held in October: Fourth District, at Griggs- 
ville, October 21, 22; Third District, at Paxton, October 
23, 24; Fifth District, at Fairfield, October 28, 29; 
Sixth District, at Carbondale, October 30,31. The dates 
of the conventions of the first and second districts 
remain to be announced. 


—Of the South Carolina state Sunday-school conven- 
tion, The Carolina Spartan, of Spartanburg, 8. C., says: 
“Tt is probable that the state Sunday-school convention 
will be held in Spartanburg during the month of August. 
The Executive Committee now have this matter under 
consideration. The members of this convention will 
receive a warm welcome by our people. The railroads 
will give reduced rates, so that it will be convenient for 
persons in the remote counties to get here. Anexcursion 
to the mountains would be a delightful affair, especially 
to the delegates from the lower part of the state. Let 
the convention come to Spartanburg.” 

—The fcurteenth annual celebration of the Ds Kalb 
County (Georgia) Sunday-school Association will take 
place in the Children’s Tabernacle at Decatur, August 31. 
There are thirty-three schools in the association. The 
Rey. W. A. Candler, secretary of the state Sunday-school 
association, will deliver the annual address; and Judge 
George Hillyer, of the Superior Court, will deliver the 
installation address to the officers. The programme 
embraces many new features, Six or sevea thousand 
people are expected, as it is gala-day in the county, and 
business is suspended. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—The Sylvester Sunday-school, De Kalb County, 
Georgia, closes by the entire school uniting in the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. 


—The Presbyterian Sunday-school at Decatur, Georgia, 
will soon celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. In these fif y 
years it has never failed to meet at the appointed hour 
except about one month during the war. Ex Cangress- 
man Candler is superintendent. 


—The thirty-sixth anniversary of the Sunday-school of 
the Twelfth Street Refurmed Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was observed on Sunday, June 29, in the church. The 
school is the outgrowth of one held in a farm-house in 
1819, and subsequently in a barn in 1829; but it is now 
the largest single Sunday-school in the state of New 
York, having 1,652 names on its books, with an average 
attendance of 1,015. The largest attendance during the 
past six months was 1,288. The present superintendent 
is Mr, Silas B. Datcher. 


—On Sunday evening, June 29, a concert exercise 
entitled “Feed my Lambs” was given in Olivet Sunday- 
school, New York. The exercise, which was prepared by 
Miss 8S. G. Brown, was based upon reports from the fields 
of mission labor, at home and abroad, in which Olivet 
Sunday-school gives aid. Tae contributions of the Mis- 
sionary Asscciation of the school, for this purpose, in 
1873, were $199.15 ; in 1874, $198.04; in 1875, $292.7 
in 1876, $422.64; in 1877, $500; and in 1878, $640 2 
During the first six months of the present year the offer- 
ings were $350. During the past four years and a half, 
the missionary offerings b have amounted to $2,205.98, 


GENERAL. 

—To the list of Sunday-school periodicals in German 
issued by Hitchcock & Walden, of Cincinnati, is now 
added a small, two-leaved weekly for primary classes, 
entitled Fiir Kleine Leute, or, “For Little Folks.” The 
lesson portion consists of the golden text of the Interna- 
tional lesson for the day, with questions and answers, 





and a pictorial blackboard: the rest being stories and 
illustrations. 


—On the Fourth of July no less than six hundred and 
sixty-two Philadelphia newsboys were given a fine dinner 
in the Exhibition building, Fairmount Park, by Mr. 
George W. Childs, in accordance with his generous 
custom, The boys were marshalled in eight companies, 
duly officered, and were taken to the grounds in a special 
railroad train. The Public Ledger says: “The tables, 
ten in number, were arranged in the south center transept 
of the building, just in front of the Department of 
Public Comfort. The viands were placed upon the tables 
before the boys were seated, and each one of the 662 boys 
had an abundance served to them, and, judging from the 
manner in which they disposed of the various articles 
and called for more, had not only a good appetite, but 
relished the food. At one table were seated thirteen little 
girls and two women, who, during the day, are engaged 
in selling papers. Although the regular programme at 
the Exhibition was being carried out during the progress 
of the dinner, the boys proved the main attraction for 
the time being, and a large number of people were seated 
inside and surrounded the enclosure roped off until the 
boys dispersed. Among those present were Mr. William 
V. McKean and Professor Samuel D. Gross. Miss Fisher 
and Mr. Faber, representatives of the Wide Awake 
magazine, of Boston, were engaged, during the time the 
boys were partaking of the dinner, the former in taking 
notes and the latter sketches, for an article which is to 
appear at a fature time in that publication, upon the 
dinner. The article will be illustrated, and contain not 
only sketches of the boys, but portraits of Mr. Childs and 
others.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


wit Sa: smn y bey be promptly noticed under this head. 
li guide us in making further notice. 
BOOKS, 
The History of the United Netherlands. By John Lothro* Motley, D C.L 
(New edition ) 4 vuis.. 8vo, pp. xii, 532; vil, 565; x, 699; vii, 6s2. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. rrice, $8.vu. 


The Schoorer on the Beach. By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. Lilastrated. 
16mo, pp. 272. Philadeiphia: American Sanday-school Uaion. 

Stori-s and Ballads for Young Folks. By Ellen Tracy Alden. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. change. 
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230. New York: American Book Kx: 
PAMPHLETS. 
Haliam’s Paar ng eo History. By Lord Macaulay. (Harper's Half- 
a r Series.) 32mo, pp. 206. New Yurk: Harper « Brothers. Price, 
cents. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel By Sir Walter Scott. Serer s Half 
Hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 127. Thesame. Price, 20 cen 


The Lover’s Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. caepere Half-Hour Series.) 
32mo, pp. 57. Thesame, Price, 10 cents. 


John Cabtiate, A novel. By Anthony ba (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, pp.9. Thesame. Price, 15 


The  * of Lys: One Book ofits History. Atale. By Major-General 
w. Hamiley. (Franklin Square Liprary.) The same. Price, 15 
Gua 


Sixty- sind Apeun Report of the American Bible Society, May 8, 1879. 
8VO, PP. 








Little more need be said about The Lover’s Tale, the newly 
published poem by Alfred Tennyson, than what the author 
himself says in the preface. “It was,” he says, “composed 
in my nineteenth year. Two only of the three parts then 
written were printed, when, feeling the imperfection of the 
poem, I withdrew it from the press. One of my friends, 
however, who, boy-like, admired the boy’s work, distributed 
among our common associates of that hour some copies of 
these two parts, without my knowledge, without the omissions 
and amendments which I had in contemplation, and marred 
by the many misprints of the compositor. Seeing that these 
two parts have of late been mercilessly pirated, and that 
what I had deemed scarce worthy to live is not allowed to 
die, may I not be pardoned if I suffer the whole poem at last 
to come inté the light, accompanied with a reprint of the 
sequel—a work of my mature life—“ The Golden Supper”? 
To this we would merely add, that “The Golden Supper,” 
though the work of the poet’s “ mature life,” hardly bears 
comparison with the earlier part of the work ; for what it 
has gained in polish, it has lost in daintiness and simplicity. 
Moreover, the whole of this latter part is marred by a wholly 
unnecessary and very objectionable allusion. The poem is 
_ | published in ten-cent pamphlet editions both by Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co. and Harper & Brothers; and also by the 
former in cloth; price, twenty-five cents. 


The family Bible is one of the educating influences in a 
Christian household. The impressions made in childhocd 
by the pictures of sacred scenes and persons and things abide 
with one for life, and often have no small part in shaping 
the character and destiny of the individual. Whatever 
prominence is given in these days of Bible study to the 
smaller Bibles for teachers, thee is still a place for the large 
Bibles for the household, with its pictures to be looked at by 
the little folks on a Sunday, as the story from the text is 
told to them in language which they can comprehend. Of 





later years “Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible” has been 
a favorite one of this character, It has proved an attraction 
in very many homes. Its illustrations are numerous, and 
although by no means all of equal merit and accuracy, they 
are adecided improvement upon former work of the sort. 
This Bible is reproduced by Mr. W. J. Holland of Spring- 
field, Mass., and is issued in various styles of binding. 
Besides its maps and illustrations,—some of which are very 
good and really instructive—it contains marginal references, 
a condensed concordance, sundry tables of value, and brief 
notes of comment on the New Testament text. It can be 
made a most helpful agency of instruction and interest to 
children, in the hands of an intelligent parent. 





The interesting subject of the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Christ is chosen for the general theme of the Rev. 
Dr. George Dana Boardman’s new book, The Epiphanies «f 
the Risen Lord. In its fifteen chapters Dr. Boardman con- 
siders the chief epiphanies separately, and also speaks of the 
entombment and the resurrection, and its direct and indirect 
proofs. The concluding chapter is a full study of 1 Corin- 
thians 15, and Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection as set forth 
therein. We commend the reading of this part of Dr. 
Boardman’s book in connection with the International lesson 
for July 27. The reader’s attention may also be profitably 
called to the chapter on the Epiphany to Thomas, which has 
an important bearing on modern religious doubts. These 
two chapters, like the remainder of the book, are written in 
the author’s usual graceful style, in which are set forth many 
helpful spiritual thoughts. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and is supplied with serviceable indexes, side-titles, 
and marginal references. (12mo, cloth, pp. 289. Price, 
$1.25.) 


At this summer season, midway between the spring and 
autumn times of publication, few new juvenile books are 
issued. But the two latest volumes for children, now lying 
on our table, are both of more than average merit, among 
juvenile publications. One is chiefly designed for boys: 
The Schooner on the Beach, by the Rev. Edward A. Rand: 
and the other seems specially suitable for reading by girls: 
Stories and Ballads, by Ellen Tracy Alden. But either may 
be taken up by any intelligent child above the age of twelve 
years. Mr. Rand tells an interesting story, readable 
throughout, pervaded by a breezy spirit, and bearing health- 
ful lessons. Mrs, Alden’s book is made up of a number of 
shorter stories and several unambitious poems. The prose 
is attractive, and some of the little poems will give innocent 
pleasure if read aloud in the home circle. Mr. Rand’s book 
is published by the American Sunday-school Union, Phila- 
delphia; and Mrs. Alden’s by the American Book Exchange, 
New York. (16mo, pp. 272; 250.) 

Without commending all its propositions or arguments, 
we may properly call the attention of those studying the 
important subject of the claims and work of the Roman 
Catholic Church to a new and able attack upon them, Roman 
Catholicism in the United States, by an anonymous writer. It 
is written without pettiness or bitterness, and is clearly the 
work of a judicial mind, specially familiar with the subject 
under consideration. It is seldom that so vigorous and well 
sustained an arraignment of the pretensions and endeavors of 
the papal power in America is made with such quiet 
strength, and such freedom from over-zeal. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. 190. New York: Authors’ Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.25.) 


The Harpers are continuing to publish, with considerable 
rapidity, their altogether excellent new edition of standard 
histories. Hume and Macaulay are now complete; and to 
Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic” is added the same 
author’s History of the United Netherlands, in four volumes, 
which are a pleasure alike to the eye and the mind. Motley’s 
“John of Barneveld,’”’ in two volumes, is soon to follow. 
(8vo, pp. xii, 532; vii, 563; x, 599; vii, 632. Price, $8.00.) 





A few of the scenes in the story of Yensie Walton, by Mrs. 
S. R. Graham Clark, are beautiful both in conception and 
execution. They only serve, however, to make one wonder 
that a writer capable of such good work should produce a 
book which is, as a whole, so weak and dull. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 391. Boston: D. Laan © & Co, Petes, $1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

To the Half-Hour Series Harper & Brothers have added 
fin one volume) Lord Macaulay’s essay on History, and re- 
view of Hallam’s Constitutional History of England ; and 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. The price of 
the former is twenty-five cents; of the latter, twenty cents. 
We presume Marmion and The Lady of the Lake will 
follow. 

The late Frances Ridley Havergal left ready for publica- 
tion, at the time of her death, a little “birthday book” 
entitled “Red-Letter Days.” It contains a Scripture text 


‘for every day in the year, and a bymn for each month, 
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selected from the poetical writings of her father, the late 
Rev. W. H. Havergal. This volume will be published by 
Marcus Ward & Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


The London Society of Biblical Archeology is about to 
publish, under the sanction of the trustees of the British 
Mrs um, ninety pictures of the bronze ornaments of the 
palece gates from Balawat, nine miles from Nimrud, The 
descriptive circular, which has just been issued by the society, 
says: “The important discoveries recently made by Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, during the explorations around the site of 
ancient Nineveh, which he is prosecuting for the authorities 
of the British Museum, have been already fully noticed. No 
similar monument has before been discovered, and no repre- 
sentation of such a one is to be found on the scu!ptures 
brought from ancient Assyria. Hence its great value and 
interest cannot be overestimated. The careful cleansing and 
reconstruction now in process reveals, as the work proceeds, 
more distinctly its value as a unique specimen of Assyrian 
art, and it has been resolved that its reproduction in the 
form of a series of plates shall be forthwith commenced, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Samuel Birch, keeper of 
the oriental department of the British Museum, and presi- 
devt of the society. The ornaments executed in repoussé 
work, formed the covering of a pair of encrmous folding- 
doors, probably of cedar wood, each about twenty-two feet in 
height, which were set up in the city of Imgur Beli, now 
represented by the mound of Balawat, situated about nine 
miles north-east of Nimrud. The bronze plates, now almost 
the only remaining portion, are about eight feet in length, 
and were nailed horizontally across each leaf of the gates, 
one end being turaed round the posts upon which the doors 
revolved. They exhibit in doub'e bands, each about six 
inches broad, a complete pictorial record of the historical 
events of the first nine years of the reign of Shalmeneser II. 
(B C. 859-851). Battles, sieges, triumphal processions, con- 
taining bu>dreds of figures, are here represented; the king, 
with his srmy on the march, torture of prisoners, etc..— 
scenes and tubjects, which, carefully depicted as they are in 
all their multitudinous detail by the hand of the Assyrian 
artist, cannot fail to be of the greatest value to the antiquary, 
as wellas the philologist and the ethnologist. In some cases 
above the figures represented are inscriptions recording and 
explaining the events depicted. It is propcsed to issue with 
the fsc-simile plates letter-press descriptions by Mr. The- 
ophilus G. Pinches, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum.” The reproduction will be by means of 
the autotype process in the exact size of the originals. The 
entire publication will consist of about ninety large plates, 


and will be issued in five parts; price, twenty-one shillings 
each. 


— 


ALWAYS ON THE WATCH. 


| By the Rev. J, F. Serjeant, in The Church Sunday-school Magazine. | 


What a life of watchfalness is that of a Christian! 
When one temptation is overcome, another springs up. 
E ther on the right hand or on the left, in the front or in 
the rear, assaults may be constantly looked for. 

What a life of watchfulness is that of a statesman, 
that of a master manufacturer, thet of a solicitor, that of 
a surgeon and apothecary, that of a jailer, that of an 
inspector of police, that of the matron of a horpital! Oa 
each of thess heavy responsibilities hang, Each seems 
to need a spirit of decision that nothing can daunt, 
a habit of industry that nothing can paralyze, and, above 
all, a pair of eyes that never need to b3 closed, and that 
can be at the same instant anywhere and everywhere. 

What a life of watchfulness mu-t be that of a superin- 
tendent! Iam sure my litile school ought not to require 
“a pair of eyes that never need ba closed, and that can 
be at the same instant anywhere and everywhere.” Bat 
it does; and woe to me if I slacken in cb ervation or 
dil'gence. It is like a house. To-day a spout leaks, 
to morrow the occupants are threatened with a p'ague of 
mice or beetles ; now there isa fault in the drains, and 
now a tile escapes from the roof; last week there was an 
escape of gas ; this week there is something that obstructs 
the supply-of fresh water. 

My school is threatened now and then with difliculties 
from without. What superintendent has not had, now 
and then, a tussle with the miscreants of his own neigh- 
borhoocd, who, on Sundays especially, prowl about the 
streets to work all the mischief they can? But ofiener 
the difficulties come from within. Now one scholar shows 
an uncomely trait,and nowanother. Sometimes teachers 
may be unpunctual in coming, and not observant of order 
when they have come, Now and then a superintendent 
has to take himself to task, and that sharply. Unless he 
be a model of order and gentleness and cheerfulness and 
sanctity, how can he lead others to the acquisition of 





these same graces? The disciple is never in advance of 
his master. 

Aud therefore must a superintendent watch and pray. 
And watchfulness and prayer will bring down the right 
judgment in all things. Thus he will be able continually 
to check this evil, to suggest that remedy, now to utter 
the word of authority, and now the word of sympathy, 
Thus his rule will be eminently useful, and his school 
will resemble a garden where seeds are sown in all seasons, 
and where ugly weeds are rooted up as soon ss they show 
their unsightly heads above the earth’s dark surface. 

A pariy of marauders came some time since into the 
precincts of my school. They were about a dcz2n in 
number: vile in clothing, vile in speech, and I am afraid 
I must say vile to look at. I tried to kill them by kind- 
ness, and that time they went away. But twice after- 
wards their visits were repeated, and each time they were 
defiant and abusive. Last Sunday four of them leaped 
over our wall, and withstood for a while all attempts to 
remove them. At length a policeman was sent for, and 
they decamped, carrying a portion of the wall with them. 
Tous matters came to a crisis. I felt that this must not 
be, and on Monday morning I applied to the local magis- 
trate for a summons against the rirgleader. .. . 

I have said that even teachers need watching. I have 
sometimes known a teacher go on talking after I have 
ruog the bell for attention. This is an unmitigated evil. 
I generally, however, contrive to come down upon it in 
some way which is intelligible to the delirquent. Bat 
assuredly it is of vital consequence that there should be 
no wavering in duty here. If teachers do not obey, why 
on earth should scholars? All the world over, good 
example is worth any amount of reiterated irjanction. 

Not long since I gave my teachers a copy of the Notes 
of Lessons published by the Sunday-echool Institute, 
and three of my teachers (young teachers, I will 
admit) brought these Notes with them to school. I felt 
that this was a most undesirable course, and I asked 
them to leave these helps behicd. Why, I might as well 
take up into the pulpit with me Burkitt or Scott, Jamis- 
son or Alford. And yet I think my friends supposed 
that they were right in what they did, and that the books 
were given them not so much for their own improvement 
as for furnishing them with stores all ready to hand, 
which they only needed to give out,in outline and in 
detail. 

But whether teachers need watching or not, most 
assuredly scholars do. What little liberties they will 
take; what little vices they will yield to! I should like 
to mention an instance of a liberty taken, and of a vice 
yielded to. 

Two boys lately joined my school, quite young, well 
dressed, very nice and refined in appearance, and both 
able tosing. I paid them a little special attention, strolled 
with them through the walks around the school, spoke of 
them as “those agreeable lads who had lately come.” 
I think they became in consequence a little over-proud. 
Two or three Sundays since we were ranged in order for 
our closing service,—a very few words and a short hymn 
and prayer,—and these two lads whispered to each other 
and simpered. Even when looked at, they persisted in 
whispering and simpering. This, of course,—even if they 
had been two young marquises,—could not be, and they 
were both forthwith told to stand upon a form, I felt 
it needful to stamp at once every tendency to make light 
of authority, and I think that what was done was ¢ ffective, 
and that the engaging but volatile new-comers will not 
trouble me egain by repeating their delinquency. 

But I have a word to say about a vice yieldad to. 
I have around my Suaday-school many handsome trees, 
and some beds with a variety of flowersin them, Fre- 
quently, at the end of Sunday-school in the afternoon, a 
class has special permission to take a walk in the garden 
and pluck the flowers. I am foremost in encouraging 
them to help themselves,—now to a rose, and now to a 
scarlet geranium ; now to some white lilac and two or three 
purple pansies, and now to some red double daisies and a 
bunch of southernwood, I count on their not abasicg 
my permission; but there are no limitations, and each 
scholar is told to gather what he pleases. But on Sunday 
afcernoon last, without any permission whatever, about a 
dozen of the younger boys had gone into the grounds 
before school and helped themselves to the nattiest 
bouquets possible. Observisg what had been done, 
I called the transgressors around me, and asked what they 
meant by gathering my flowers. “Jones” (my gardener’s 
son) “told us that we might,” was the reply. “If Jones 
had told you that you might take my watch out of my 
waistcoat pocket should you have done so?” I asked. 
“T don’t like using a very ugly word,” I proceeded, “ but 
I call taking what is not our own séealing.” Then I asked 
each boy to hand me his flowers, and the flowers thus col- 





lected I crushed together and threw away. Probably I 
shall give no more flowers away for a month; and thus, 
of course, the whole school will suffer. But that is the 
natural law of things. A wrong never alights only on 
the head of him who does it. If my little finger is 
bruised, all my body suffers. And if any one or more of 
my scholars pursue a line of conduct right or wrong, the 
whole school shares, and should share, in their elevation 
or in their shame, 

And, finally, a superintendent needs to watch over him- 
self. Oh, the evils that have come upon me through pre- 
cipitancy and impetuosity! I know no higher grace than 
to be able to meet every evil in entire composure of spirit. 
A big stone is hurled at one’s school-room door in the 
course of the afternoon. Let a superintendent rush out 
in an exasperated spirit, and give chase to the transgres- 
sor, how his scholars will rej ice in the confusion! No 
wonder if half a dozen of the biggest rush to the door to 
see who has the best of it. Why, the stone was hurled 
for this very end,—to upset the superintendent and throw 
the scholars into disorder! But if a superintendent will 
go quietly on, marking the attendance, dealing out the 
books, leading on joyously the singing, why, where is the 
harm? A stone has been thrown, tha/ is all. A window 
may have been broken, and it may cost tenpence to 
repair it. But no gap has occurred in the instruction, 
nobsdy’s temper has been excited to furnace heat, no 
triumph has been given to the enemy. Another Sunday 
the superintendent may b:3 a little more on his guard 
against such interruptions. He may station somebody out- 
side to watch, or he may stroll round the school premises 
composedly and resolutely. But he ned not be over- 
anxious. Opposition dies out if unoppcsed. It is as 
trus in the world of action, as well as in the wor!d of 
thought, that “some errors never would have thriven 
had it not been fur learned refatation.” 





THE POISON OF A SNEER, 
{From The Church Sunday-school Teacher's Weekly. } 

Of all forms of evil influence that of sneering at religion 
on the part of young people is perhaps most mischievous, 
and especially so, where they are supposed to have been 
born and bred in Christian families. Not only is a sneer 
inspired by a more subtle form of depravity than ordinary 
unbelief, but it weighs more with the young, with far les 
reason. An argument against religion counts fur a0 much, 
according to the weight of it; and when it is inspired by 
honest doubt, there is supposed to be a certain manliness 
about it which becomes a redeeming feature in one’s lack 
of faith. But a sneer is as likely as anything to be a pure ° 
piece of prejudice and malignity. It does not imply any 
sincere and intelligent thinking, and still less any respect 
for the sincere and intelligent thinking of others. It is 
utterly void of a good impulse or motive, and seems to be 
a pure excitation of the devil. Wherein, then, lies the 
mischief of it? In this; that it instils its poison through 
the medium of ridicule before which young people so 
easily wither. A sneer is usually conceived under some 
expression which is laughable; and in a smart, con- 
temptuous, reckless speech which sets the company in a 
roar, one may do more harm than he could do in arguing 
for a week. Indeed, in nine cases out of ten, if a young 
person would but reason about the thing at which he 
sneers, he would only prove how little his words and 
opinions are entitled to any weight whatever. 

To say nothing about the mischief which is done in 
this way among those young people who have more or 
less respect for religion as connected with cour Sunday- 
schools and churches, it is believed that this habit of 
sneering is the most potent instrument of evil with 
persons of similar age connected with printing and manu- 
facturing establishments. It is well known that such 
persons, to say nothing of their elders, have, as a rule, 
perhaps little or no respect for the institutions of religion. 
Well, how did they come by it? Are they especially read 
and qualified to argue in matters of this sort? They 
wou'd make no such pretensions. But that is a rare 
establishment in which there is not some witty, tonguey, 
reckless person who is not always raising a laugh at the 
expense of Christian people. He “ gets off” such epi- 
thets and oddly biting and profane expressions that they 
have all the weight of knock-down arguments. And yet 
they are not arguments at all, but only bitter, malignant 
words, spiced with wit, or with what passes fur such in 
the company. Let young people be carefully guarded 
against such a habit as this, wheiher they would influence 
othe:s, or suffer from their influence. If they must pass 
through the period of doubt and misgiving, beitso, But 
caution them against that malign, satanic spirit which 
would instil the poison of a sneer, where it is void of 
knowledge, and kill by ridicule, when it could not harm 
by reason. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,750 copies, Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements 15 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Food for Lambs 3 mos. on trial, 5 cemts per copy. 
Edwin A. Wilson, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 


Labor of Love 3 mos. on trial, 3 cents per co. 
Edwin A. Wiison, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois. 

30,000 BoTTLEs SoLD IN ‘ONE MonTH of “Van 
Stan’s Stratena.” Why? It mends everything—all 
who buy once buy again. A household necessity. 
Bold by druggists and other dealers. 


MHE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
Cops Sree. Address Prov Lith.Cvo. Providence, R.I. 


Beatty’ 8 Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington, N. J. 
1i Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


OHN HEINS, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"EM PERANCE.—If you want far tes Oe on hg _ 
ject, send for catalogue to J 
lisher, 29 Ruse Street, New York. 
Ts CONTRAST. By Rev. E. Daviks. Contains 
The deatn-bed sayings and experiences of Chris- 
tians and infidess, «she argument is as «fective as it is 
imv table. JUST THE BOOK F-R THE TIMES. Send 
your orders to the author, Reading, Mass., or to any 
Methodist cook-store’ Price, 40 ceuts, 


JUST READY, 
FOR MIDSUMMER DAYS. 


For all boys and girls who love the salt water. 


“ The Schooner on the Beach.” 


By THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 
Authcrof “ K.ndling W014 J'mmy” and 
Jack.” 














* Christmas 


In the long srmmer vacation the boys and girls 

have time to read, and they | ke to read of life by the 

Tue schoouer on the Beach is full of adventures 

and incidents such as give the young folks delight and 
instruction also. Send forit. Price, $1... 


Published and for sale by the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelvhta ; 
8 & 10 Bibie House, New York; 73 Kanuolph Sc.,Chicago. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


SIGNING THE CONTRACT, 


and What It Cost, 
By MARTHA FINLEY, 


Author of The Elsie Books, etc. Large 12mo. $1.00, 


Dodd, Mead, & Company, 
____ Publishers, New York. 
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Fifty of the more prominent contributors to THE 
SUNDAY ScHOOL TIMES during the past three years 
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JOHN B. GOUGH. 
EDWARD KIMBALL. 
LIFE OF UNCLE JOHN VASSAR, 
JUST ISSUED. 
Coples will be sent, pos*paid. at $l each. Address 


WALTER B. VASSAR, 


FOUR N NEWS . S. BOOKS. 


MRS. PRIOR’S. 
Adaums. lémo. Ilins rated, $1.25 
YENSIE WALTON. Rv Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark. 
I2mo. Lilistrated. $1.50, 
SOME SNOW HILL GIRLS. By Adelaide C. Bar- 
hard i6mo. Iliustrated. $1.00. 
THE RUTHERFORD FROWN. 
75 cents. 
Boston : 





By Emily 


16mo. Illustrated. 
D. LOTHROP & OO., PUBLISHERS, 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Three nwmbers of r 


COSPEL HYMNS, 


introduced by Messrs. Moody & Sankey at Relig- 
tous Meetings, are pre-eminently popular, Mi- 
lions are already in use, and they can be profit- 
ably used by millions more. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., designated 

as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Price for each : 

Music Edition, in Boards, $30 per 100; 35 
cents by mail. Words only, Paper Covers, $5 
per_100; 6 cents by mail. 

Sold by Booksellers everywhere, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East , aay — 
CHICAGO. NEW Y 


(879 Sow-neapy. NOW_READY. 1879 


” 4 ee. SA HULLS 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 


Wreath of Praise, 


Is now ready for delivery. Price, 35 cents each by 
mail; by express, $3.60 per doz., or $30 per hundred. 


25.000 TO GIVE AWAY 


or ONE COPY for each 8. S. Superintendent who 
will send us his address, with name and location of his 
School, inclosin Jt X CENTS IN STAMPS for mail- 


ing expenses. 
ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth 2 Avenue, New York City. _ 


“The Palace of Song.” 


SINGERS 


AND 


Singing Class Teachers ! 


You are earnestly Invited to thoroughly examine 
the new “ PALACE OF SONG,” just completed by 
DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 

It is believed that we can, withvut fear of exaggera- 
tion promise that you will find it comPLETE in every 
department—filled, from foundation to dome, with 
RKAL GEMS, and embraciog many entirely NEW fea- 
tures for shiging-class work. Its course of instruction 
is the best yet offered, and there are 
BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 

TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
CHOICE CHANTS. 
VOCAL CULTURE ytd nN 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCIS 
GLEES, PAKT SONGS. ETC., 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Price, 75 cents. by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by express. 
a pages and fuil particuiars free on applica- 
tion 


ETC. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West FourTs 8r., 805 BRoaDWayY, 
re Cincin nati, | oO. New York. 


“ ECHOES FROM Z:i0N” Ss = 


WINNOWED HYMNS and as good 3000 bought in at 
auction, will be sold at $5 poe 1v0, original price, $25 per 
100 ‘‘REVIVALHYMN AND TUNE 8004.” boards §3, 
paper, $1.50 ‘‘ op ad ECHOES ” cloth $5, mer. ws 
‘*CH&RIsTLAN MELODIST ”’ boards, $4, paper, 2. 

SC3OOL BSLL,”’ eieth. $.0, boards. $6. paper, $3. ae 
prices are by the 100 la Horace Waters, Agent, 40 
East 14th Street, N. 


“THE CROWNING TRIUMPH,” 


COLLECTION OF 150 HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 


It will take rank with the best publications of the 
kind.— Wesleyan Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga. 


The “Crowning Triumph” as a new collection of 
sacred songs and gospel hymns, wil! commend itse f 
to lovers of music. 1t contaius variety that will make 
it any om tg ior the sanctuary, social meeting, aud 
home circl-, and there is a@ strength ia many of tre 
Pp eces which has been sadly lacking in mach of the 
recent sacred music.— Advance, Chicago, Ills. 











Price, in boards. $3.60 per dozen; edition with words, 
only #1u per hundred. F. A. NORTH & CO., 1303 
Cc he stnut Street, _Philade! 'phia, Pa., pub} ishers. 
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Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 










CizRerY- 
“EN, Sv- 
PERINTEN- 
prnts & Sun- 
DAY ScHOOL 
WoRKERS will find 

this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including an 
slementary department on 
*Theorr ef Music” by J. H! 
Kurzenknal besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn 
and Music writersin theland. §sin- 
gle copy 35c.---83.60 per dozen—&30. per 
0. CRIDER & BROTH ER, 
Publishers, VORK. PA 


A GREAT OFFER! | ORG ANS $30 up- 
a wards; PIANOS 

125 npwards,not used a year,good as new 3 
anata a. NEW PIANOS and ORGANS 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices/or cash. 
Catalogues Mailed. HOKACE WATERS, 
Agt.,40 East 14th Sty, N.Y. P.O.Bex,3530. 


GEN ‘D for Catalogue of Sunday*chool Books ard 
Papers publishea by the American Sanday-School 
Union, No. 1122 ¢ hestnut Street, Philadephia, 


Hires’ improved Package makes 
5 gallons of a de- ROOT BEER liclous® drink — 
heaithy and strengthening. Ask your dr it for it. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25c. Ma 
Cc nas. E. Hines, 215 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PEEKSKILG (N. Y.) MILITARY ac we 
Send for Lilustrnated 50 0 page Circular—1879 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 

Mass, ins its Wth year Sept. loth, 1879. 

Rank, first class; teachers permanent; ronage 

always good; situation picturesque and healthful. 

A a ts circular for particulars. C, B, METCALF, 
up’ t. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering. Chem- 
istry, the Classics, and — Degrees conferred. 
For Circulars, apply 
i "THEO. 3 HYATT, President. 


MORGAN PARK): 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT,) Associate 
HENRY T. WKIGH ~ Miles Principals. 
A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location 
attractive. Educational facilities unsur 
sion begins September 9, 1879. For full lnformation 
send for Catalogue | to Morgan Park , Cook Co. 


Mours Musical Instruction, 
New England gay 
Hall, Bostor E. Touriée, frector.” 
YONS (N.Y) MUSICAL ACADEMY. Founded 1854, 
4 Charges moderate. Daily lessons. Quatifyiug 
—_ for good ponies & successful spec.a:ty. Ac- 


dress, Rev. L. H. SHERWOOD, M. A.. Principal. 
Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Aonmentios 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Fa _ with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARG 


T. COTESWORTH ERY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 











TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The und. rsigned takes pleasure in announcing to al 
the friends of the tem eames cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issu 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 
the wurkers. At the top of each page the temperan e 
pledge is printed. 

W hen an aut: graph is requested and secured In one 
of these albums, the — is signed and the seeming- 
ly s vall at has, perhaps been a long step towards 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective »gent in the hands of 
lacics, who can wieid a great influence by requecting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the han‘%s or 
children much good will be done, by the earnestoess 
and we geen which boys and gir.s are sure to put 
into such wor 

The a!bum can be carried in a gentlemen's pocket, 
and thus be a ways ready for sigucrs to tne pledge. 


The price of the regular edition is $1,00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, tend direct to the 
publisher. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 

“The pledge album movement ought to become 
porular. All, always in all ways against alcohol.’’— 
Christian Advocate, New York. 

* This 's a novel and most admirable device for an 
ae halbum. The perron solicited for his name 

od himself balan between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph aad the inevitanle necessity 
of takimg the pledge if he does so.’ —The Watchman. 

“ Th's little book is d.stined to do good service in 
the han is of temperance workers. It isa novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.”— Temperance 
Advocate. 


“These books wi'l be f-und very convenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly. 

“ With these books young Isdies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions.’ — Zion's 
Heraid. 





“ May be made the means of much good ’’— The Sun- 
day Se. Times. 

“The embodiment of a new ard capita! idea which 
can be made eff-ctive for good in the temperance 
cau-e,”’— Evangelical Messenger. 

Send at once for a copy. 


EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield | Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

W AGENTS WAN “OF for % 
BY PROF. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A. M., 

Bo ba ea ore 

becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders 

and realities of PLAN asshown by SCIENCE. So 


plain, 
clear and easily understood that all read it P with 
delight. Strongest commendations. Send for circular 
and extraterms. Address, 





J. 0. MeCURDY @ 00.. Philadelphia. 


ICTURES nm 
ALESTINE. 


Over 100 Quarto P! engraved in Germany from 
designs made in Palestine by a Christian Jew of 
France, and superbly printed in Cambridge, to illus- 
trate a New Work by an American Scholar. 

“ For the first time we aay @ truthfyj, artistic tllus- 
tration of our Lord’s life. Kip. 

ce here ha ve been no ‘such illustrations of the Bible 
till now.”—New York Time. 

“In the highest test of ‘all, Bida has outdone all 
other artists.—C hristian Union. 

Intelligent persons of large church acquaintance 
wanted to take orders. Three enterprising men have 
secured 2900 subscriptions for it. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yorz. 





WANTED A tew men from 3 to 40 years of age, 
* who bave ability as Salesmen, to ta 

charge of States and bire and train mew to 'sell od 
* Odject-Teacning Hiole” by my System. From three 
to six months’ experi-nce will be necessa’y to fit a 
man for the business. I wil! pay dk managers from 
$150 to $300 a year. Noone need appiy who cannot 
handle men successfully. Give son Orperienee, and 


send this. 
i W. J. HOLLAND, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 








EDUCATIONAL, 





Send sor circular Institute for youn 
to the well- known Maplewood ladies, Pit LA Mass 


OME SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ae, thorough. rafe. $250. 14 be arders. 15th 
year. Rev. W. M. Wells, Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 
Mss M. 8. GIBSONS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES: 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen tor the 

Fall Session, September 17. Home pupils limited. 


“ISS ANABLE’S BOARDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, will reopen Sept, 
2th. Primary classes formed. 


N T. VERNON INSTITUTE, 4 Mt Vernon Piace, 

Baltimore, Md. English, French, and German 

Boarding and Day School for Youn Laaies, A large 

corps of professors. The 20th annual session Mca 
menceyse > ion circulars addreas the Princ! 
ONES and Mrs, B, MAITLAN 


H™= SCHOOL, Fo FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4035 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
Best ad vantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
mission to H. Clay Trumb “% Editor of The Sun- 
School Times, and Rey. 8. W. Ra —\ae Pine 
Street, Philadelpbia. For circulars. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS  t Principal. 
ASELL SEMIVARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auborndaie, Mass. Boston privileges with de- 
lightful suborben home. Special care of hcalth, man- 
pers, and morals of growing girls Poms r ductions 
in prices for next year, whi bh begins Sept '8th. For 
Catalogues, address C. O. BRAG DON, Principal. 


D | AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WILL BE RE-OPENED SEPi:EMBER 9% FOR 
CIRCULARS ADDRESS 





J. GRIER RALSTON, 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "2 ncU%° ,ADsEs. 


BOSTON 
The 26th year wil! begin W-dnesdav. Oct. 1, 1879. 
For Cstalogue and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo Gen- 
net, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Muss. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


, N.Y. 

Oldest of onan x tne ges for women. Holds a 
high raok for giving athor ugh, solid and elegant cul- 
ture ia aj] departments. Pufficient!y endowed to af- 
ford its superior advantages at viry low cha: ges. 
Next Session opens Sept. 10th. Send for catalogues to 
Miss A. M. BRONSO or address 

Riv. A. W. COW LES, D.D., President. 


BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Beautiful grounds, commodious buildings, thorough 
instruction, new and superior a for practice. e 
Department of | Music will be in charge of Miss Mary 
. Jenks, who, after unusval euccers in teaching, 

nt two Meet in study at the Conservatory of Lei 
e Faculty of the Conservatory t estily 
in strongeet t terms of her talent, acquisitions, and + ki 
asa m artist. e twenty- -ninth 
ber 3, 1879. Terms moderate For Catalogues 
apply to Rev. T. .R. EWine, Principal, Blairsville, Pa. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Refined Chri.tian School of 
—_ grade. Two a *Prendent = a year. Rev. J. M. 
WILLIAMS, A. M 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL mel GIRLS. Thorough 
and systematic education with good health. A small 
numb«r of studies at one time ; much open-air exercise ; 
bodily vigor before activity of brain. Sena fur ¢ ircular, 
or write, to Bethiehem, Coun, Fred. 8. Cartis. Ph.E B. 


W STERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Oxrorp, 0., Mt. Holyoke PLan. The twenty-fifth 
year will commence September 3 1879. Board, Tui- 
tion, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annuum. pend fur 
Catal gue to 

Miss HELEN PEABODY, Paincrrat. 


Line EADIBS. SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. LAWRENCKVILLK, N J 

Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS FH.D.. Principal. The 

4th year of ie Christian Home Sci ool wiil beg n 

Sevt. 11. We study the health. happiness, and im- 

provement of our pupils. Reference: our patrons, 

For if particulars, address the Principal. 


T2yee2 INSTITUTE, Tarrytown. N. Y. Prepara- 
tion tor Col‘ege or Basiness. For pariicuiars, ad- 
dress ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Privci; als. — 


‘ILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Woolly devoted to College work. All depart- 
ments under contro! of experievc.d Professors. Tui- 
ion. 0a year. Board at $a week. $6000 distributed 
anpuall in scholarships and prizes. Fali term begins 
September 3. For ee or *dditional infurma- 
tion apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, PaksipEnT, 
Williamstown. Bersshbire Coucty, Mass. 


aVEKFUKD CUOLLEG nt? xford ¢ ‘Coliege P.O., 0., 
Pa. Thomas Chase, President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends (Orthodox). Classica! and Scientific Courses. 
For For circulars, address Prof. Allen ©, Thomas, Prefect. 


‘TABOR COLLEGE. 


Invstruction full and thorough. Under Christian infiu- 
ences. No sal ons. Location heaithful. Books and tai- 
tion §22 to $28 per year. Table board #2 t: $2 50 per week. 
Room rents cts per week. Fal] term begins Sept. 2. For 
catalogues address Pres. WM. M Brooks, Tabor, lowa. 


ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. (Newar« Cor- 

ference Seminary.) Kev. GEORGE HK WHI'- 
NEY, PaxsipENT. Year opeus September 3 Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. B st facil- 
ities for Music. Art, and Commercial Branctier, 
Thoroughness in every departmest. Best builoing«.f 
its class, with steam heat, gas, hot and could water, etc. 
Ch se a'tention to mMaavers, morals, and health. 
Catalogues free. Hackettstown, N. J. 


HE PHILADELPHIA DENTAL COLLEGE. | 
An Institution educating young men for the pro- 
feasion of Dentistry. Announcements may be by 
applying to =p, D, SMITH, D.D.S., M.D., Dean, 
1417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DAMS ACADEMY. QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
pimaners. Fits nape Se ent best Colleges. School year 
ns 9th Septem 1879. nen. Sap yen Board, 
Early avplication should be made for good roome, 
‘or and information address WILLIAM 


























LENWOOD CLASSICAL SEMINARY. 

A thorough Classical and Engtish school for Bo 
Rooms heated by steam. Extensive grounds, w th 
fountain and shrubbery. Se od for Calendar to 

Cc. E. BLAK , A. M., West Brattleboro’, Vt. 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBUEGH, New YORK. 


LF a pany of Boys for Yale « specialty. Our 
are pare | the highest rank at Yale and 
items By entering their sons at ten ; or not ete 
than twelve d ~g+ of oe. parents will pain esgery 
time, expe horoug hness of preparat 
Circulars ond bd a ns to 3 ae sent on Speuaniien. 
Correspondence 80 ad 
_ HENRY ww SIGLAR, A. M. 


3612. YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
) Norristown, Pa., begins sept. 9 Patrouized by 
people des.rip their sons thoroughly prepared tor 
College or ae, Bustoess For circuiars address, 

HN W. LOUH, Ph. D., 


~_—aEAcHT of large experience ‘desires a change 

of location for the protectiin of bs health. 
Normal, Academic, or high-school work preferred— 
English branches, mathematics, and +cien es, incu 
ding experimental chemistry. Has bad much experi- 
ence in Sunday school work. Best of references. 
Corresrondence soiicited: address, Bux 53, AsLburn- 








Pei NCIPaL. 











Owns. BON mA RO a for < Milbnery & Par 
Goods, 43 N. 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Published weekly 
Club rates: 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

at $2.15 a year, which includes postage. 

From 1 to 14 copies, 
« ib to a 

30 copies and upwards. 














© specia: rate © Pastors and Superintendents haa 
pean discontinued. “The to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest pi at which it can be afforded. 

yg oe ons will be ved for any portion of a 
year at y rates. 

Addith Aney a be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formant would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. ional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new — to pay pro 
rae for the time cf their su —_ + 

Subscribers asking to pee direction of a paper 
changed should be ca to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish tts sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

m writing to renew either tangle or club 
hich his name has 
will please 
paper or 
n sent. 


ubser!oers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have 5) copies, sent free frém this 
to any 


itendents’ 
the date to wi you have 
for The Sunday School Times, ® as given on the 
Pelee address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 








ree gonct.Aay 
three mont 
a a 
one year oe gases 
one year Sows 
pi ree months (one q 
Under 10 copies, three months, — 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Subscribers in Great Britain Whe wed to zensive any 
of these publications, can make the same 
a money asa lows at Tedelphia t to John D. 
> fanning 
is prepaid at this 


RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
with Map, Bible Dictionary, 


Stara 


Times, one - 
The Bet eka erat inn 
de postage, w 


ADVERTIBIN G@ RATES. 


on uniform for ordinary ad 

per gute line 14 lines to an inch), each pte 
fons ‘whether for e na, more. It is believed that 
this uniform ich makes THE | ag So 
che im, by 
@ rate for - 

mated) in the Business 
Decial Notlonaolld agus) 90 con 
per line for each insertl 


Letters concerning a E or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS, 


For Affections of the Stomach, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Disorders, Uric 
Ac‘d Gravel, ete. 





Notices (bou is type, 
Department, will be 50 cents 
insertion, an r8 





Testimony from Distinguished Sources. 


Rr. Rev. ALEXANDER GrReE@G@, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Texas. Extract from letter dated Nov. 26. 1878:— 

“From personal observation of their effects Lari, | 
& protracted visit to the Springs the past summer 
am enabled to bear testimony to the remarkable vir- 
tues of the Buffalo Lithia Waters in Dyepepsia, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatic Gout, aad a and in 
affections of this cha regard them as uanri- 
val I wou d be rejoiced to know that these in- 
valuable Wa ers were more and more widely kuown 
aod appreciated.” 

Rev. THomas WHAREY of the Synod of Virginia. 
Extract from letter dated Keysville, Va., Jan. 1, 1876: 


“The Buffalo Waters are gee among the most 
remarkable in the world, They are exceedingly ex- 
hilarating in their effects, enliveoing the epirita giving 
appetite and tone to the sy stem, and promoting di 
tioa in a marve.ons way. The cases are too bpumerous 
to mention of wretched C7aponties who ae, have been 
perfectly cured by this water in a few week: 

The late Dr, THos, P. ATKINSON, of Danvite, Va., 
ex-President State Medical Society, Extract from 
letter of Aug, 16, 1874: 


“No more remarkable results were ever accom- 
plished by any therapeutic agent than bv the Buffaio 
‘thia Waters, Spring No. 2, in Rheumatic Gout and 
Kheamatisa. have been a visitor both to these 
Springs aud to the celebrated Hot Water Resorts of the 
country. and the result of mv observations leaves me 
little doubt but that the Lithia Waters relieve a larger 
vercentage of sufferers from these maladies, than the 
Hot Waters. In Gravel of uric acid origin, the Lithia 
Waters are well-nigh specific, and the same may 
safely said as to their efficacy in all irritable condi- 
tions of the Kidneys and Biadder. 


Springs are now open for visitors. The water, in 
cases ot six gallons, can be had at the Springs at $5 per 
cave, Springs pamphiet sent to any address, or it 
may be had of Jno. Wyeth & Bro., 1412 Walnut Street 
and French, Richards, & Co., N. W. cor. Tenth and 
Market Streets, Pailadelphia, Pa., who are also agents 





for the sale of the Waters. 
__ THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Springs, Va. 
I you want a cheap lesson help for 
and at the same time a 
of The Week 
The Sunda 
dred 


How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 


to your offer to new subscribers, 


PRB i cites devicneséececevocesscsscccdsvondosscccesseceses 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
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=| NATIONA 


TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


SUNDAY 


scHoo. | EAGHER 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THIRD QUARTER. 





journeys; pictures of Corinth, Ephesus, 
engraved especially for it ; 


seven cents for a specimen copy. 


among which are the choicest copyrighted hymns of P. P. Bliss and others. 


months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2.50 ; 


Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every reader of The Sunday School Times should see a copy of The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the third quarter of this year (July, August, September). 


It is now 


ready for delivery, and contains a handsome colored map of Paul’s missionary 


Thessalonica, and Philippi, drawn and 


and eight pages of appropriate and familiar hymns, 


This 


number of The Scholars’ Quarterly also contains the full variety of helpful lesson 
matter which has heretofore made it so popular. 

The subscription price is 25 cents a year or $25 for a hundred copies a year, 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each, 


To supply a class costs, for example: For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 


three months, 63 cents. Send 
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For Cleaning and Foluhins & Gover ont ene! Fisted © 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marb ee This i is 
= most souveaeat ond = = fe 2 

ese purposes ever 0 may 

used even by smonpotiances th entire safety, as 
it contains nothi Kent jure the finest 
plase. or jewelry. avufacturers 
on ——s an exe have used 
and a bavegives a thett un uslifiea approval. 
CAUTION @ original and only genuine awe 
mi. is Known word wide y=) the = ad 

Soap, an e only proper thing to use clean 
Stiver, Electro-p J tu- 

ary,@&c. Madeonly by RoBINson Bros. 
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There are martyrs to headache who might be cured 
by using 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


The st h overt dened until its rec t wer 
is weaken self upon the poor head, 
which it a toed e and torture the offender. The 
use of this aperient will carry off naturally. and 
almvust imperceptibly, the offending cause. The dis- 
ease is removed, and the head ceases to ache, 


Ae SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 











by stating that you saw the aduertigoment in The 
Sunday School Times. 





CAHILL HOUSE, 


ren Ave. * ASBURY PARK, nN. de 


The above new and commodious house will be opened for 
the reception of quesis by 


Mrs. M. D. CAHILL, on June 10, 1879, 


ihe eiuatin Sens af Domenie Atury Fark, 
betng bul Two Minutes’ Walk 7) ood» Sa 
and popular Bathing Grow 


Phe House is surrounded by wide Piazzas and Balconies, 
and has been — ‘urnished throughout, each 


having ng Beds, Gas, etc. 
4 Coach will meet the arri cuery Sram, , and convey 
the Guests to the ‘Howse 1 FREE OF CHARGE, 


“JEFFERSON HILL HOUSE, — 


JEFFERSON, N. H. 


This charming favorite resort opened June 1, 1879. All 
wanting rooms at the WHITE OUNTAINS wili do 
welltoaddress E.E. BEDELL & CO., Proprietors. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
AND WATKINS GLEN. 


Open from June Ist to November ist. Prices greatly 
reduced. Spec al rates made for parties. Send for 
circular, A. J. MIC HENER, Manager, Ww atkins, N. Y. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 

lain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
balf leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
me Heer the best manufacture. The papers can be 

im the binder week by week, thus 
ll the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


ONLY. 


Only the twilight shadows 
Falling across the floor; 
Only the autumn leaflets 
Blown through the open door. 
And I clasp my hands by the dying sun, 
When the idle task of the day is done, 
Troubled and weary. 


Not that my life is barren, 
Not that my lot is low; 
My path is strewn with blessings 
That many never know. 
But over them all a shadow clingeth, 
While the restless bells of my heart e’er ringeth 
Mournful and dreary. 


Only the autumn leaflets 
Blown through the open door? 
What am I but a leaflet 
Tossed where the cold winds roar ? 
Only a Jeaflet, worthless and quivering, 
Every veinlet bleeding and shivering— 
This, alas, only! 


Slowly the twilight shadows 
Deepen across the floor ; 
Softly the autumn leaflets 
Creep through the open door: 
And they seem to tell me, as if from heaven, 
That nothing is worthless that God hath given— 
All may be blest. 


O help me now, my Father, 
To labor firm and true! 
To learn this price!ess lesson— 
There’s work for me to do. 
And may [ never again sink down, 
But cheered by the thought, ‘‘ No cross, 
crown,’ 
'Bless every day. 


no 


Again the autumn shadows 
Fall on the silent floor, 
And softly the autumn leaflets 
Creep through the open door: 
But I sit no more with my mournful dreams; 
I have found my work, and the sunshine streams 
Over all my way. 





A CHILD VOYAGER. 


{The Rev. Dr. Mutchmore, in The Presbyterian. | 


Children furnish more than one-half of 
the world’s purest joys, their beautiful 
deeds breaking in upon us oftentimes as 
delightful surprises ; and stupid would we 
be if we failed to be roused from life’s tor- 
por by their presence, their needs, and their 
expression of them. As we stepped upon 
the platform of the cars on our way west 
in the middle of the night, we heard a man 
say, “ Here is a little girl all alone. Will 
not somebody take care of her?” Some- 
body responded, and we thought no more 
of it until next day when we had dropped 
our “sleeper,” and entering one of the 
other cars we saw the sweetest little child- 
form we ever looked upon, fast asleep, so 
soundly sleeping as not to even be heard in 
breathing. Such a head of dark brown 
hair, lying all loose over shoulders, back 
and face, we never beheld; features as if 
the choice of an artist from a thousand 
beauties; her long, dark eye-lashes lay 

across the openings into a world of beauty, 
and her form was in beantiful adaptation 
to the ideal of her face. We could hardly 
wait for her to wake, for we felt sure she 
was the lonely child of whom we had heard 
the night before, and were impatient for 
the history of this interesting but solitary 
voyager across the earth. After a while the 
conductor stood over her, as if drawn by 
her beauty and innocence. He seemed to 
be shrioking from waking her, as if she was 
an angel, whose repose it would have been 
irreverent to disturb, Said he, “ Whose 
child is this?” No one could tell. He 
turned away and went on gathering up his 
tickets. When he had finished he came 
ad hi and she was awake. He stooped and 
said : 


“ Whose little girl are you?” 

“Mamma’s,” said she, looking up trust- 
fully in his face. 

“Where is your mamma? Show me 
who she is.” 

Said she gently, “ Mamma is not on the 
cars, she is in heaven.” 

The gentlemanly conductor grew more 
intently anxious, and said : 

‘But you have a father aboard?” 

“No, sir; my father is in heaven a long 
time ago. ‘When I was a little baby he was 
in the army. Mamma used to tell me 
pes him. She called him her poor soldier 

vy 

“ And where did your papa and mamma 
live?” 

“Tn Ireland, sir,” speaking more gently, 
as if not right sure it was best to tell him. 

“ Where did you come from, my little 
darling?” 

“ From the same place, sir.” 

“Not from Ireland?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“Who came with you?” 

“ Nobody, sir, but God. He kept me on 
the sea when it was awful stormy, and I 
was 80 sick I thought I would die.” 

The conductor, in surprise, said, “ You 
did not come all the way from Ireland by 
yourself?” 

“ Yes, sir; God was with me; my auntie 
prayed for me, and told God to take care 
of me on the forecastle of the ship; and 
she kissed me and said, ‘ Precious pet, don’t 
be afraid, for God has told me that he is 
going with you all the way;’ and some 
people on the deck took me and made me 
sleep by them until I got to New York, and 
then they took me to the railroad station 
and a nice old gentleman, with white beard, 
got my ticket. Here it is, sir,’—opening 
a queer old-fashioned Irish carpet-sack, and 
pulling out a woolen petticoat and putting 
her little hand into the pocket, took out a 
little pocket-book, tied with a soiled piece 
of linen tape,—“‘ here it is; he gave it to 
me, and told me not to be afraid, because 
the people would all be kind to a little 
stranger orphan girl. And he said when I 
wanted anything to ask the man with the 
band on his hat. Are you the man?” 

“Yes; what do you want, my little pet?” 

“T want you to take care of me, if you 

” 


ease. 
“T will, indeed. I had a little girl about 
as large as you, but she died.” 

“She is in heaven, ain’t she? She will 
see my paps and mamma; won’t she?” 

He said, ‘‘I hope so,” and turned away. 

By this time a half-dozen men had gath- 
ered about the child, no woman happening 
to be in the cars, else that woman’s heart 
would have been broken. The men were 
all rough, good-hearted souls, and all 
seemed to be fidgety to do something for 
this strange, beautiful child. One turned 
up a tag which was fastened to a ribbon 
around her neck, and on it was written : 

“Effie Mc——, of Ireland; aged seven 
years; is on her way to her aunt, Mra. 
Mc——,, Fort Kearney, United States of 
America. Kind friends, be good to this 
child. She was her mother’s darling, who 
died the llth day of December, 1878. 
This poor child is all that is left of the 
family, and her friends are sending her to 
her aunt’s, at Fort Kearney.” 

One rough-looking man asked her if she 
bad anything to eat, to which she replied by 
showing him some little sweet cakes, and 
said, “ Do you think these will be enough 
until I get to auntie’s?” He replied, “Give 
me your reticule,” and, Opening it, com- 
menced filling it out of his weil-stored basket. 
Others brought in their supplies, until there 
was more than the child could well carry. 
An old gentleman, about eighty years of 
age, said he would take care of he far 
as Kansas City; a black man said be had 
nothing to give her to eat, so he gave her a 
half-dollar. . . . She became more and 
more a theme of interest for hundreds 
of miles, until we seemed to have forgotten 
the space, when the cry, ‘‘ East St. Luis!” 
startled us, and revealed the fact that to 
some of us at least the j urney had ended. 
We parted from this dear child in tender- 
ness and with prayers, fur she was fast 
asleep, with her little Testament, which 
she could read, in her pale hand. Ali were 
the better for her presence; all regretted 
that she could not journey on with them 
along the way of life. 





WHO ARE THE STRONG MEN? 


{From the New York Observer. ] 


We mistake strong feelings for strong 
character. A man who bears all before 
him—before whose frown domestics trem- 
ble, and whose bursts of fury make the 
children of the house quake— because he 
has his will obeyed and his own way in all 
things, we call him the strong man. The 
truth is, that is the weak man; it is his 
passions that are strong; he, mastered by 
them, is weak. You must measure the 
strength of a man by the power of the feel- 
ings he subdues, not by the power of those 
which subdue him. And, hence, composure 
is often the highest resuit of strength. Did 
we never see & man receive a flagrant 
insult, and only grow a little pale, and 
then reply quietly? That was a man 
spiritually strong. Or did we never see a 
man in anguish stand as if carved out of 
solid rock, mastering himself? Or one 
bearing a hopelezs daily trial zemain silent, 
and never teil the world what it was that 
cankered his home peace? That is strength. 
He who, with strong passions, remains 
chaste—he who, keenly sensitive, with 
manly power of indignation in him, can 
be provoked, yet can restrain himself and 
forgive—these are strong men, spiritual 
heroes. 





What They Say. 


More than 300 commendations similar to those given below were received during the month of 
April alone. They came without solicitation from Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 


who had been trying The Sunday School Times for three months. So large a share of these trial 
subscribers renew their subscriptions, that the publisher is glad to continue the following special 
offer: The Sunday School Times will be sent to any new subscriber, every week for three months, 
for twenty-five cents. The regular price is $2.15 a year. Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 610 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—“ The paper is all I could wish. 


I find no fault with it. It seems invaluable to a 
teacher or superintendent,” . E.W. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“T am an ardent ad- 
mirer of The Sunday School Times. I have 
never seen its equal.”’ L. A. B. 

ILLINOIS.—“ I regard The ‘Times as the full- 
est and most valuable help [ have.” L. G. C, 

OHLO,.—“ Tam highly pleased with your paper. 
I cannot afford to do without it.” R. T. 


RHODE ISLAND.—“ It is the best peer of 
the kind I have ever read, and I would recom- 
mend it to every Sunday-school teacher.” 


+ F 

[LLINOTS.—*I have used other helps, but 
consider The Sunday School Times far superior 
to anything I ever used.” A. H. McK. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—“I am very much 
pleased with The Times. I consider the money 
well invested.” T. F. B. 

VERMONT.—“ After reading the Sunday 
School Times a few weeks, I decided I could not 
get along without it, although IL had a number 
of other helps.” M. P. D 

IOWA.—“I am heartily pleased with your 
paper, and consider the notes and comments on 
the Sunday-school lessons far superior to any 
that | have ever seen.” A. H.S. 

CONNECTICUT.—"I could not get along 
without your valuable paper to peruse weekly. 
It has been to me interesting, instructive and 
profitable.” W. J. A. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“T hope to take your 
paper right along, not only for its valuable les- 


son helps, but also for its able articles on the 


various questions that present themselves.” 
Ww. TF. =. 


MICHIGAN,—“ I fully appreciate The Sunday 
School Times, and consider it invaluable in the 
preparation of the lessons.” C. A. T. 

GEORGIA.—" I regard it as emphatically the 
best Sunday-school paper published. I have 
recommended it in every direction, and have 


induced many of my teachers to take it.’ 
Cc. W. 

ILLINOIS.—“I am much pleased with The 
Sunday School Times. It is Just what I really 
need and want.” G. F. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“I am more than 
pleased with your Sunday School Times. It is 
indispensable. No live Sunday-school teacher 
should be without it. Put me down a regular 
subscriber.” G. E. G. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“TI think The Sunday 
School Times the best and most wisely con- 
ducted help on our lessons that I have been able 
to find.” V. BE. M. 

ALABAMA,.—" It pleases me better than any 
paper of the kind Lever saw.” J. M. W. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—‘“T hail its weekly 
coming with eagerness, as not only a belp in 


READ THIS TOO. 


my lessons, but for so many wise, timely, and 
common-sense suggestions to us.” M. L. B. 

VIRGINIA.—"I find your paper an invalu- 
able aid in teaching my Bible class. I could not 
well do without it.” C. F.C. 

PENNSYLVANIA,.—“I get more solid in- 
formation from The Times than from all the 
commentaries afloat.” J. S. H. 

MARYLAND.—* Hope to continue in the fu- 
ture a regular subscriber, as I find The Times 
the best Sunday-school paper I ever saw.” . B. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"I can truly say, that 
of the many aids to the preparation of our Sab- 
bath-school lesson, that [ have examined within 
the past year, The Sunday School Times excels 
all.” J. RA. 

INDIANA.—“In my estimation it is the very 
best help for teachers, in fact, it supplies the 
place of all others that I have exumined.” 
8. C. S. 

NEBRASKA.—“TI think that your paper is 
the best Sunday-school help that I have ever 
tried, I do not want to be without it as long as 
I teach in the Sabbath-school.” N. L. 

TEXAS.—“ If The Sunday School Times con- 
tinues to be as good as it is now, I propose to be 
a constant subscriber in the future.” ; R. G. 

MICHIGAN.—"I| expect to continue a sub- 
scriber so long as it maintains its present high 
standard.” C. M.S. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I regard the per 
as one of the most intelligent and useful in the 
English print, not only to —s but 
to the world at large.” C. H. H. P. 

GEORGIA.—"“ I like it better than any lesson 
help I have ever used.” B. P. 

ILLINOIS.“ I have neither seen nor heard 
of a paper that so fully answers the real want 
of a Sunday-school teacher as The Sunday 
School Times.” W. E. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"TI consider it invalua- 
able. Every Sunday-schoo! worker ought to take 
it. Its freshness, its soundness, its advanced 
spirit, commend it to all.” E. McM, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—"“ I have come to regard 
both The Times and the Quarterly as indispen- 
sable aids to making my teachers’-meetings 
interesting.” J. B. A. 

ONTARIO.—“ I think it the best paper for a 
teacher that is printed, and think every one 
who tries it will never want to give it up.” J. M. 

COLORADO.—" It gives the best and most 
thorough aid in studying and teaching the les- 
son of any help that I have seen.” J 

MISSOURL.—“I not only esteem your paper 
very highly, yey Ae not know how to get 


along without it. > 

MISSISSIPPL—‘"I enjoy the paper very 
much, and hope never to be without it any 
more.” 


Has your school or class ever tried The Scholars’ Quarterly? Sun- 


day-schools of all denominations throughout the country are now using it. In many schools it bas 
entirely taken the place of the ordinary question books and lesson leaves. In addition to the text 
of the lesson, together with the home readings, marginal references, and carefully prepared notes 
and questions, it contains handsome colored maps, helpful pictorial illustrations, Bible dictionary 
pages, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, and appropriate familiar hymns. In alla 


44-page book bound in a strong paper cover. 
wh 


AT IT COSTS. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. To enable 
schools having little money to use it, it will be sent for three months at a time at the yearly rate. 
To supply a class costs, for example: For jive scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 3 cents: for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 638 cents. 

The number for July, August, and September is a very attractive one. Send seven cents for a 
specimen copy. Published at the office of The Sunday School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE 
NATIONAL 


QUARTERLY on: 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showi 
Program, an pening Responsive Exercise, a Review 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 


Paul’s Travels, a Model 
xercise, a Temperance 


100 Copies for three months cost only ° - = $3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - - = 1.50 
25 Copies for three months cost only = - - 075 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Single Copy, per year, - 012 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Address, 


HENRY LEE, Esq. (Congregationalist), one 
of the foremost Sunday-school men of England, 
writes : 


*T receive the SUNDA Y-SCHOOL JOURNAL reg- 
nliarly: no more welcome periodical comes in my 
dweling. It is va'uea by the members of my family 
who engage in Sunda)-schoo! work....1 do not 
kno* a more valuabie aid than it turcishes to Suaday- 
school teachers.” 





Terms, 60cents a year; or.'n Clubs of Six or more, 
55 cents each. Address. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Pub- 
lishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 








~ BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
ioned revolving boards. A medium sized board,—3x4} feet, 
—giving on both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 
A very large board, 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
of 48 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: “The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 
advertises. 
from personal knowledge. 
easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, and inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room.” 


No charge for 


We have one in our own school, and so speak 
It is tastily gotten up, swings 


JOHN D. WATT ES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ihe WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS. 








Parlor.Library.InvalidChair, 
Child's Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty. lightness, 
strength,simplicity.and com- 
fort. Everything to an 
exact science. Urders by 
mail promptly attended 
to. Goods shipped to any 
address, C. € Send 
stamp for Illustrated 
eircular, and meuntica 
this paper 

Wilson Adjus. Chair Mfg. Co., 

661 Broadwav. N 


se the Order of Service found in the Scholars’ 
Quarter! 


ly. Issued in leaflet form at 76 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 


READING POSITION 
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FROM ADVERTISERS. 


F om Daniel F. Reatty, Piano and Organ Manufac- 
turer, Washington, N, J. 


I consider The Sunday School Times one ofthe ver 
best advertising mediume. ye " 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 
Wed: sire to assure you that we feel the effects of 


the advertisemeut in your paper, with the delivery of 
e.ch mail. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Ml. 

Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in ‘The Sunday School Times. 


From Everybody's Publishing Co, Chicago, Ill., June 

28, 1878. 

The c'reulation of our Everybody’s Paper bas 
increasea 20. 0 cupies in the last six montas, and we 
a tribute it in a large mea-ure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Chartes F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 

Buok Case, Hazleton, Pa. 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertisiog medium. The returns 
my advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought 
me, far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand tais, but I know it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowt- 

by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 

It is simple jJusiice to ~~ to say that our standin; 
advertisement of one inch has paia us a hundred foid, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur. & (o., Manufacturers of Confec- 
tione y, Philade phia.—January 7, 1878. 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truchfully say that no paper has brought us so goed 
returns as Tve Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
ment foserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
Sacturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 5, 
1877. 

Tt is a pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in my | School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tien. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me [ had 
found a medium of the greatest value. I am glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deveive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly be made , and lieve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Detlers in Pianos 0 - 
- etc., 0 Kast 14th Street, New York.—February 
16, 1877. 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday Schovul Times one 
ot tue best we use. 


From William Syckeltmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Pailade lphia,.— August 31, 1877. 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the rauge of my 
experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pincknsy, Proprietor of Pincney's 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, W Union Square, 
New Yo. k. 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday Schoul Times that I 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think | may 
sately ray I have received more answers from my 
advertisement in this paper than frum any other [ 
have employed. 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Iu. 
—January 16, 1977. 


More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement ia The Sunday &chool Times, 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen ial 

—" of the Franklin Hotel, £ hilade:phia.—July 31, 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
beat mediums tor advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I bave heard trom 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any cther paper ian which | have advertised ths 
season. 


From M. T, Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeepers 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brovkiyn, N. ¥.—Janu- 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the meney invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement im your columns. 


From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
29, 1077. 

We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from persous who refer to you, 
including one to-day from Kngiand. 

We consider yours the best mecium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the busine:s the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 

New York. 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having theroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash ord: rs than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. me heavy mals consisted 
largely of orders fur g00ds in which it was stated that 
the advertisement wes seenin The Sunday schoul 
Times. These orders were from ali paris of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motwo Cards— Reward Cards 
—scripture Text Cards“Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 
Cards — G Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ — list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE any address. J. H. BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 w 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mas. 





“* THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 18%. 


CAPITAL, ban 000.00. ASSETS, $1,835,238.04 
OHN DEVEREUX, PRESIDENT. 


WM, G, CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adore. 


lisement in The Suntay School Times. 
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Horsford’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 


(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physi 
cal Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors 
ford, late Pro rin Harvard University. 


There seems to be n yg my in 
medica] authority, of “the Value of 
and no preparation has ever been 
s= th seems to 80 happily meet want as 
Ul 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste, 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will ee with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. .Pamphiet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers, 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 





Church Sets ‘Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Pews, Settees. Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 


Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 
48 CANAL and! HeiPhriey Bre., Bostos Mass. 





THE “CR EAM 99 OF THE 


STRAWBERRIES 


FOR 13879, 


are shown in our Colored Plate, itustrating the 
eight best sorts; which, together with our Method of 
Culture (by which a fullerop can be obtainedin Ten 
Months from time of planting), will be mailed free to 
all on application by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


OTS 


Healthy ¢ hild Foo4 tnsures robust manhood. Feed 
your childrev on Ridge’s Food. Ask your druggist 
for it. ‘Trial Cans, 35 Cents. 


T EAS —Chotivest in the world—Importers’ “prices 
*—Largest Company in America—stapie ar- 
ticle.. pleases everybody—Trade continually increas- 
ing — Agents Wanted everywher-—b-st inducements 
—éna" twa te time—t end tor ¢ iecolar. 
ORT WEELS, anv sey §t.. N.Y... P.O. Box 1287. 


Bariow’s Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endors d by thousands of heusekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

D 8s. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


_No. 283 North Second St. Philadelphia. 
it Will Pay You Well, | 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON. $13; both Self-inking. 
areas Speen es 
a 
ae Sha $250 Press. Presses from 
$8.50. Stamp for catalogue. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
5 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847 


KEEP COOL! 
WATKINS’ FAN ATTACHMENT, 


Can be app i d to acw BEWING MACHINE WI 
rot perease labo;, W 1 ke p away. files and dirt, and 
keep ha: ds and face perfatiy cool Handsomely 
nick bvls ed. se t pos paid cn receipt of price, $2 00. 
A. H. WATKIN«, 24 “arri-on Ave., Send 
for cl.cu.ars. ag” AGENTS WANTED, 


l.wO HUNDRED DOLLARS!!! buys six c hundred 
and forty acres—a mile square oi good land i 
Texas—titie perfect, no better lands are sel!i 
r acre where im povenssaes have commen 
ers filled at f sent immediately ‘ore another 
advance is nw To know who are thvesting, se wr G a 
3 cent stamp for little book, , 64 pages. Cron 
©. H. Kent,Agent,.TexzasState Devenport i — 
Usa the Order of Service, found in The *~ 
we Ot Iasned tn leaflet form CG 
Noa extra charge for ~ a | 


GET A BINDER . poctor 03 
4728 pos 2099 











Notice! 


In order to increase the demand for their goods, Messrs. Wemple and Kronheim, pub- 
lishers of Day and Sunday-school Reward Cards, will, on application, deliver, free of 
all charges, to any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, a very beautiful Floral 
Panel with oppropriate motto, which may be presented to the best scholar, or be used for 
the decoration of the school-room, as may seem most suitable. Address 


WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 
79 White Street, New York. 





Che <AGsS 


SABBATH LIBRARY 


REPRINTS.75%-'\75 LIBRARY BOOKS Ses BS 


Ne ea 


A Choice Library Book Every Week for only $2.50 a year. 


Choice selections of T5c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and even $1.75 Sunday-school Library Books, reproduced in large, 
clear type, one or more engravings in each, on clear white paper, bound in pamphiet style, wire stitched, neat 
paper cover, at a nominal cost amounting to leas than 5 cents each. 

Tue SappaTH LipRary is issued weekly, commencing June 1, 1879, with which date all subscriptions should 

back bers are sent at once, balance follow weekly. Each number contains one or more complete 
library booka, the first eight numbers containing twelve complete books as follows: 

“Jessica’s First Prayer.” “Jessica's Mother,” “The King’s Servants,” “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” “Whiter 
than Snow,” “Little Dot.” “Alone in London; * “Little Meg's Children,” “Lost Gip,” “The Giant Killer,” “The 
= Family, ” “Little Bessie, and How She Kept the Wolf from the Door.” 

A SCHOOL LIBRARY. we can conceive how it may be nicely used and prove a very great saving. By or- 
dering oe — the first, so as to have a sufficient supply—and by using with the school library envelopes, 
which we fu 

AS A CLASS LIBRARY, this is = what has long been wanted. The expense of a class library has been 
heretofore far beyond the reach of most teachers, THE SaBpBatH LIBRARY, however, costs 60 little that all can 
buy. If purchased by the class, it is only from 25 to 40 cents each for the whole year, or 12 to 20 cents for six 
months, If by the teacher, it is but trifling. 

A good library, with a new book coming each week, is an unfailing source of class interest and profit, besides 
oo scholars from reading the coarse, trashy, tensutional books and papers found at news depots and circula- 

ing librari 

ASA HOME LIBRARY, it ate rn long f felt need by giving religions reading matter at a price that the poorest can 

, removing t the , but unwholesome literature offered in the news market. 

Price.—2 months, (8 omer ) 45 cents; 3 months, (13 numbers,) 6&5 cents; 6 months, (26 numbers,) $1.30; 
12 months, (52 numbers.) 5. 

spe poy +f ENV LOPES.—Strong Manilla envelopes for protection of numbers of the library, where 

a class library, 52 for a year’s subscription, 50 cts.; 26 for six months’ subscription, 25 cts. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY “ENVELOPES. —Strong Manilla envelope arranged to answer the several purposes of pro- 
tecting the books, a member's library card, catalogue, and record of books taken. Price, $1.00 per 100 envelopes, 

Samp.e Cory or Liprary, 7 cents. With envelope, 8 centa, 

In ordering, say whether you wish to use for school, clasa, or home library. 

Address DAVID C. COOK, Publisher,46 Madison Street, Chicago 
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nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 


GRAND DEPOT, 


The Largest 


fy DRY GOODS 


AND 


JOHN 
ee 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 


\galAOnly the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 

Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 
chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


For Samples and ree ‘ah: 


G, 
~ nO report, PHL Oe 


STATE THE PAPER YOU 34™ ~ 








Reward Cards. 


The unprecedented demand for our Reward Cards from all parts 


of the country has led us to add to our previous lot of 
samples, and we now offer 

PRICE. 
Lor No. 1. 20 Samples, representing all Grades, - - 
Lor No. 2. 12 Choice Samples, - - - - : - 
Lor No. 3. 20 Samples suitable for Sabbath or Day School, 
Lor No. 4. 25 Samples of Reward Tickets, - : - 
Lor No. 5. 18 S:mples of New Cards, - - : - 


Address, 
ALEXANDER McCONNELL, 


Agent American Tract Society, 


50 Madison Street, Chicago. 


10 cents. 


Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 
Mu-ic Hau: the powerfsl Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Churcu, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,00.cthers fur every 

th: country. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 

We invite attention to our new sty es of PARLOR 
OrGawn (of p as only), at prices varying from $300 to 
$1.000 and upward 

MUSIC COM MITTEE, ORGANISTS, and others 
are iovited to app y _ us direct for ali information 
connected with our 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications 
furnished on application. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


BELL Rane, | WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMEs; 
ACADEMY, FacToRY BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENT 
MounTiNes. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARR ANTED. Cat alo wue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Circinnati, O. 


Af ENEELY & KIMBERLY 

BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 

attention given to CHURCH BiLis. #@ Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POW ERTS. the SOFTEST, 
ph en agg and the BFst sem knvwn for 
Charcaes, stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Tueat<rs, Deputs. etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send sizeof room Get circuler and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade, 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Stre«t, New York. 














~ ESTABLISHED 1580. 


SET COMPLETE IN TERRY, 55. 
Ser CoMPLETE IN PLUSH, $60. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALTY. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WakER00MS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. — 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
ma day’s run, On 
xhibition at 813 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 page 

~vatalogue, with full 
information. 


THE POPE MF’G CO., 


94 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
THE WILLCOX & GIBBS NEW 


“AUTOMATIC” 


Sicent Sewinc Machine. 


NQ REGULATING OF TENSIONS. 








NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS. 
Q AD ) ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
NO. () PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
NO WINDING G OF BOBBINS. 
NO. COAXING OR TESTING. 


But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS 
FOR ALL KINDS of WORK. 


Come and see it, expecting much, and you will yet be 
yo at its marvelous workings. It is far superior 
ibie representation of it. D. S. EWING, 

Wholeaaie and Retail Dealer, 1127 Chestnut St., Phila 


SBLACKBOARDsCRAYON, 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR A 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 
PRICE 50¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE. PAID. 

Aap SAMPLE. CORY. FREE?: 


~ wR. PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH C Co. 
PROVIDENCE; R =I: 














~ In ordering goods, or in ‘making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





